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EBAL, GERIZIM AND THE WELL 
SYCHAR. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 


GREAT dumb mountains of a solemn plain, 
Lifting bared heads above earth’s smiles and tears: 
Your lonely steadfast faith doth still retain 
Familiar secrets of forgotten years. 
Ebal! Gerizim! O that ye could tell 
The sweet sad story of great Jacob’s well. 


Under your shadows wandering sheiks have stayed, 
Kingdomless kings, and God-appointed seers ; 
Nay more, “Tne Friend of God”’ here lived and prayed, 
And saw bright visions of the coming years— 
Holding the Promise (well redeemed by Time) 
Deep in his heart; as grape-flowers hold the wine. 


Ye saw the prudent Jacob pitch his tent, 
And, careful of his peace, “dig his own well ;” 
So that the Ishmaelite, who came and went, 
Could strife nor service of his men compel— 
Or his fair women glad, with sweet surprise 
Of their bright beauty, any stranger’s eyes. 


Not Rome’s seven hills, nor Troy’s god-haunted mount, 
Saw swifter vengeance for a woman’s shame 
Than ye did see when Jacob’s sons did count 
With Shechem’s men, for their fair sister’s name. 
O Love! O Woman! who shall find a place 
That hath no record of your power and grace? 


Great ccmpanies with spice and balm and myrrh, 
Within your gratefui shadows kept their way: 
And ye did hear the Midianites confer 
With Jacob’s sons for Joseph,—as their prey ; 
Saw all his boyhooa’s terror, grief and pain, 
Going a road he ne’er returned again. 
And ye have heard the temple’s hymn and prayer, 
And all the cries of battle’s rage and pain, 
The songs of maids with Syria’s cloudy hair, 
And eyes like purple pansies wet with rain ; 
The wail of slaves, the shoutings for a king, 
The myriad sounds to human life that cling. 


But never in the dreamy eastern day 
Did your lulled echoes hold so sweet a sound 
As when the son of David took his way 
Over the men and angel haunted ground: 
O blessed Jacob! Ages yet shall tell 
How weary Jesus rested on thy well. 


Then mighty Love broke first the cords of Caste, 
And tied the bond of Brotherhood anew: 
O well of Sychar! Cancel all the past, 
And be to this one memory only true ! 
O Ebal and Gerizim! keep the rest, 
Since this one scene is in the wide world’s breast ! 








THE MODERN CANOE. 


WENTY years ago I found myself one morn- 
ing the owner of a genuine “birch,” of Indian 
manufacture. The agent of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company for the Saguenay district told me, sub- 
sequently, when I proudly exhibited my purchase, 
that it was in truth a canoe, but a very poor one; 
and he forthwith led me into the Company’s store- 
house to show an article which he said was worth 
looking at. Indeed, it was a beauty! Something 
over twenty feet long ; made from one piece of white 
birch-bark, in which I could not see a flaw ; sewed 
at the ends, and wherever a cut had been neces- 
sary, with deer-sinews; and carefully lined with 
spruce ribs of snowy whiteness, it was a model of 
Indian handicraft. I had no end of fun out of my 
comparatively rough bark; but I always remem- 
bered with regretful longing that graceful speci- 
men of savage ingenuity. 

How uncertain are mundane things! The pro- 
Vincially omnipotent Hudson’s Bay Company has 
gone the way of its East Indian namesake; the 
beautiful canoe was doubtless worn out considera- 
bly sooner ; but my faithful ‘‘ birch,” when I last 
visited the old homestead, was hanging in its 
slings under the wood-house roof—patched and 
pitched, indeed, but apparently good for a deal of 
Service yet. 

What fun we did have with it, to be sure! I ex- 
plored all the navigable waters in the vicinity of 
my home, and soon attained such proficiency in 
canoe-navigation that, given enough water, I could 
g0 anywhere in her, It is singular how her carry- 





ing capacities varied. Two college-chums, be- 
sides myself, she could take easily for a whole 
day’s fishing ; but it often happened when young 
ladies intrusted themselves or were intrusted to 
my care for a moonlight or other excursion, that 
there was some excellent reason why only one 
could go, and this was more especially the cas? 
when certain particular ones (I use tke plural from 
prudential motives, being now a married man) 
were in question. Never shall I forget how, when 
one of the aforesaid chums attempted to paddle 
across a pond contrary to my advice, and in the 
presence of an admiring bevy of young ladies, she 
(the “birch,” I mean) slid unwillingly along to 
where the water was about eight feet deep, and 
then shot him out head foremost, his boots being 
the last of his belongings to sink beneath the rip- 
pled surface where his hat floated peacefully, 
while its owner swam ashore amid the half- 
frightened silence of the feminine spectators, and 
the inextinguishable laughter of his classmates. 

Dear old ‘‘ birch’?! My heart warms toward you 
as I write, and although I hope at some not far- 
distant day to own a Baden-Powell of the most 
approved model. I shall ever cherish an unalter- 
able affection for your now battered sides, and shall 
remember the voyages we have had together, with 
their haps and mishaps, as among the happiest 
experiences of days which, in the retrospect, seem 
to have been all sunshine. 

I used to speak a piece on Wednesday after- 
noons at school, which was, if my memory serves 
me, commemorative and eulogistic of the Red 
Man. It began thus: ‘Ye say they all have 
passed away, that noble race and brave; that 
their light canoes have vanishéd from off the 
crested wave.” It is even so, and the Rob Roy and 
the Baden-Powell are destined to take their place. 
Canoeing in its civilized and scientific aspects is an 
English invention which owes much of its popu- 
larity to Mr. Macgregor’s fascinating books con- 
cerning his voyages in the Rob Roy, a canoe which 
he designed and which was fora time considered 
the best model attainable. The Rob Roy served 
its generation well, but has been superseded and 
eclipced by the Baden-Powell, a model designed 
by two English canoeists, whose names it bears. 
The Rob Roy is very like an ordinary racing-shell, 
shortened and widened and arranged for paddling. 
Its bottom is semi-circular ; its bow and stern are 
low, and liable to go under water on very slight 
provocation. It is in short a very pretty craft, 
and an improvement in many respects on the 
“birch.” The Baden-Powell, however, goes back 
to the barbarian model for its general lines, im- 
proves upon them, and adopts all that is good in 
the Rob Roy. Thus we have a boat with a con- 
siderable sheer fore-and-aft, that is to say, high at 
each end, likea life-boat. She is decked over like 
a racing-shell, but with more substantial material- 
and is provided with proportionately large air- 
tight compartments, so that she is a capital surf- 
boat, and will live perfectly well in any weather 
that an ordinary mortal should care to go out in. 

But I must not talk longer about the canoes, 
while that which I want to say about canoeing re- 
mains unsaid. There is an exhilaration in pulling 
a long, sharp racing-shell over smooth water, but 
rowing is at best uninteresting in itself. You can- 
not see what you are approaching without awk- 
wardly looking over your shoulder, and explora- 
tion of unknown streams is out of the question. 
In the canoe, on the contrary, your course is be- 
fore you. Youmay shoot rapids, and amuse your- 
self by seeing how near you can go to a sharp 
rock without touching it. If the channel is clear, 
you can make sail, and rest luxuriously, while your 
sharp craft flies before the breeze. You have, in 


short, the waters of the continent at your disposal, 
and if you cannot, with paddle alone, keep up 
with your friend in his shell, you have infinitely 











the advantage of him in respect to variety of re- 
sources, and enjoyment of earth, air, and water. 

In cne respect the modern canoe still falls short 
of its Indian prototype,—that is, in its carrying 
capacity. In my old birchen days—and the 
reader will perhaps notice here that my boyish 
memories of the birch are exceptional in their 
character—I could take a gun, fishing-tackle, and 
camp-equipage for two, and provisions enough 
for a week. The modern fourteen-foot Baden- 
Powell will only carry her crew of one and the ac- 
tual necessities of ‘life on the wave,” reduced to 
their minimum. Canoeists can, however, hunt 
in couples; and what could be pleasanter, 
in the way of a vacation trip, than to send one’s 
canoe up by rail, let us say to Glen’s Falls on the 
Hudson, or to Littleton on the Connecticut, and 
take a week or so to drop down to tide-water? A 
canoe well fitted out contains all the ‘fixings ” 
needed for a bivouac, including tent ; and along 
the rivers named—as, in fact, along a thousand 
otherstreams which fall into the North Atlantic— 
there are always villages and hamlets where pro- 
visions can be obtained. Then there are the lake 
regions of central and northern New York, the 
bays of the Maine coast, the St. Lawrence with its 
Thousand Isles, and indeed no end of wonderful 
and lovely water-courses which are waiting to be 
explored as only the canoeist can explore them. 

A word in conelusion. Do not think that you 
can paddle because you can row. Do not go canoe- 
‘ing unless you are a good swimmer. And learn to 
manage your craft in safe waters, under canvas 
and with the paddle, before you go to exploring 
unknown rapids, or attempt beating to windward 
against a double-reef breeze. 





IN EXTREMIS. 
BY MRS. RICHARD S. GREENOUGH. 


CHAPTER II. 


T was a pleasant evening—the pleasantest 
we had passed for months. Young Hay. 
could scarcely take his eyes from Helen ; and when 
she laughingly taxed him with having forgotten 
her face, he frankly owned that he had not recog- 
nized her. I liked that he said it without any 
compliment, open or implied, for I saw that he 
had nct expected her to be so beautiful. He had 
come only to look at Eastbourne, and intended to 
pass the rest of his leave of absence in travel. But 
day after day passed, and week followed week, 
and still young Hay remained. He spoke no more 
of leaving, and seemed to have forgotten all his 
first plans. It was plain to see that he was be- 
coming deéply interested in Helen. But Helen’s 
sentiments were more difficult to make out. She 
treated him with frank and even affectionate cor- 
diality, was always pleased to see him, would 
walk, ride, and drive with him by the hour 
together, but I could see no consciousness of any 
new emotion on her side. She was simply re- 
newing an old friendship—that was all. I used to 
wonder at her; for Robert Hay was such a man 
as might well interest any girl—a noble fellow, 
stanch as oak, true as steel. He was more grave 
and thoughtful than most men of his age; but he 
had led a peculiarly isolated life, and his affections 
had had but scant food to nourish them. It was 
beautiful to see the softening of his somewhat 
stern nature under the influence of his fast- 
increasing attachment to Helen. His eye became 
gentler; his voice took new inflections; his smile 
grew tender when he looked at or spoke to her; 
his whole being seemed drawingin sunshine. And 
all this time I think he was totally unconscious of 
the state of hisown mind. His habit was to deal 
with outer facts—not inner fancies—a man prompt 
in action, cool in reflection, not given to curious 
speculation and study of things within; and in 
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the absence of any nearer relatives, he was disposel 
to attach much weight to the relationship between 
Heien and himself, distant thoughit was. He thought 
he cared for Helen simply as a cousin and a friend. It 
was Mr. Eyre who opencd his eyes. 

“T had seen for some time previous to this that Mr. 
Eyre was becoming resiiess and pre-occupied. He 
complained of the necessity of going so often to New 
York, and talked about giving up business. He hid 
also, it appeared to me, taken a dislike to the Pines 
since he could no longer commaud there, and he used 
frequently to speak of his conviction that the air of 
Eastlake was not good for his wife, and that she would 
be in better health if she were in Europe. Like mos} 
pecple of his superficial stamp he considered Paris an 
earthly paradise, and I could see that he was now in- 
cessantly working upon his wife to induce her to say 
that she wished to live there. But one of Mrs. Eyre’s 
few strong points was great force of local attachment, 
and she was so fond of the Pines that I did not think it 
probable he would succeed. I was mistaken. 

“One day I had been dining there in company with 
young Hay. The dinner had Leen a cheerful one, for 
Mr. Eyre was in remarkably good spirits and Robert 
and Helen were always happy when near each other. 
Mrs. Eyre was more silent than usual, but then she 
never talked much. After dinner she complained of 
headache, and Helen went with her to her room, 
whilst Robert and Mr. Eyre smoked their cigars on 
the piazza. Mr. Eyre took this opportnnity to inform 
me that his wife had that morning told him she did 
not think ber health would bear another winter at the 
Pines, and that he had decided to give up business and 
take her abroad. 

“And Helen?’ Iasked. ‘Oh, Helen will go too, of 
course,’ he replied. ‘You don’t suppose anything 
would keep that girl away froin her mother; and its 
the hest thing she can de, to go to Paris. With her 
money and her beauty there’s “Oo reason why she 
shouldn’t marry as well 4s any girl who has gone out 
for tke last five years. It’s getting to be the fashion 
there to marry Americans. You’ll see her a duchess 
yet, Dll be bound.’ And his laugh sounded harsh ani 
loud above our silence. Robert tossed away his cigar, 
folded his arms across his chest and spoke not a wor, 
but I felt as it were through the air, the sudden sho?k 
and storm of emotion within him. Mr. Eyre, se:ure 
in kis obtuse self-complacency, talked on, but neither 
of us heeded or answered until he said, ‘ And to-mor- 
row I shall write to engage our passages in the steamer 
of the third of August.’ ‘So seon?’ I said, and just 
then Helen came down looking extremely disturbed. 
“he told Mr. Eyre that her mother wished te see him. 
He went, and she sat down by me and took hold of my 
hand. ‘He has told you what mamma has been tell- 
ing me,’ she said, looking serrowfully up at me, with- 
out noticing the hungry look Robert riveted upon her. 
Inodded. ‘Just as I was being so happy!’ she added, 
and then we sat without speaking till Mr. Eyre came 
down, bringing his wife with him. The conversation 
Was uneasy and interrupted; there were too many 
under-currents, and before long Robert and I took our 
leave. He parted from me at the gate of the Pines 
in:tead of walking home with meas he usually did 
when we had been together. I pitied the young fellow 
from my keart, but I did not dare to say a word of 
even implied encoursgement. It seemed evident to 
me that Helen cared for him only as a friend. 

“Karly the next morning I received a note from 
Robert. He had left Eastlake on important business, 
and wrote to say good-by. In the course of the morn- 
ing Helen came. There was a startled, unquiet look 
in her eyes, very different from that of the day be- 
fore. I at once saw that she had heard from Robert. 
He had written to her mother, and sent a farewell 
message,—that was all. Helen went presently out of 
the study, forshe had found me busy on a serinoa, 
and stcod leaning against one of the pillars of the 
garden-porch, and absently playing with the tendrils 
of the vine that clambered around it. I looked up 
and saw her through the open door. I see her now as 
she stood, her white-clad figure resting against the 
green-wreathed column, her graceful head bent down, 
the light, unconscious movement with which she 
slowly pa:sed the little tendrils through her fingers. 
She was absorbed in her thoughts; she did not know 
that 1 was watching her. It was not Helen alone 
that Iwas watching; it was the eternal dream of hu- 
manity, clothed in human form. I felt that the great 
miracle of God was being wrought in the soul before 
me. and I sat, reverent, as became the holy time. Like 
slowly moving shadows on still waters, the onward 
movement of her thoughts pictured itself upon her 
face. Its absent, dreamy look deepened into wistful- 
ness, then saddened into regret. Then, as I gazed on 
my darling, I saw a look of reverence grow upon her 
face, then of humility. She stood motionless now; the 
vie tendrils had fallen from her touch. After a 
while she slowly folded her hands and looked upward. 
Isuw her face but for one iustant. My old eyes filled 
with tears. I felt an aching tenderness towards her 
as before me she passed with maiden step from out 
the gates of chi'dhood, carrying her new-born love 
in her heart. When I looked up again Helen was 
gone. 

“Day after day passed and I heard nothing of 
Robert. Helen was kept very busy by her mother’s 
manifold anticipated wants for the voyage, for all of 
which, ‘as usual, Helen was to make provision. But 


whenever she could she came down to me, and always 
with a look of sweet repose upon her face that no 
hurry or home vexation could avail to chase. She had 








rot reached the point of longing for Robert’s presenc2. 
As yet it was enough for her to love. 

“One afternoon, about a fortnight after Robert had 
gc ne, I was sitting with her under the great pine tre2s 
beyond the lawn. It was asecluded spot, shaded and 


fragrant, her favorite haunt. She was very quiet and 


alittlesad. I saw aclump of wird-flowers growing 
not far from us, and T went and picked them and gave 
them to her. As she tcok them her eyes filled with 
tears, and I remembered that Robert had given her 
wind-flowers the lest time we had walked together. 
As she still held them a step drew near, unheard on 
the thickly-strewn pine-needles. Robert was close to 
her before she was aware of his approach. Joy flooded 
herface. She sprang up with a short, quick cry, then 
fiushed violently; her eyes fell, and she sat down agiin 
without a word. Robert took her hand and bending 
over her said in alow voice, ‘I have come ba2k. You 
knew I would come back.’ Then turning to me he 
told me how he had gone to Washington to offer to 
the War Department an invention of his which he had 
had by him for some time; that it had been well re- 
ceived and he had reason to suppose it would be 
ultimately accepted. He stopped and looked at Helen, 
and then I saw why he had gone on to Washington. 
I went, and left them alone together under the Pines. 

‘““When I next saw Helen her face wore that radi- 
ance that comes but once. And although she told 
me nothing, I saw without the telling that Robert hai 
spoken, and that her heart was at peace. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eyre were entirely unconscious of 
what was taking place before them. Young Hay, in 
virtue of his relationship, had been made at home at 
the Pines, and his peculiarly grave manner and serious 
cast of mind gave him the appearance of being so 
much older than he really was, that the idea of his be- 
coming attached to Helen apparently never entered 
the head of either her mother or step-father. 

“Soon after his return from Washington, Robert 
went back to his post. I at first dreaded the effect of 
his departure on Helen, but I had no cause for fear. 
So strong was this new affection that it seemed to lift 
her above the sorrow of parting. The time for the 
sailing of the steamer drew near. <All was in readiness 
for their leaving, when suddenly there came an unex- 
pected crisis in the money market, one of the severest 
we have ever had. It spread terror and ruin through 
the country. Banks broke one after the other; the 
firmest houses stopped payment, money couid not be 
had: ne one’s credit stood safe. It wasa time of dis- 
may. I hastened to New York to see about some in- 
vestments in which I had placed the greater part of 
my little fortune. As I was going down town in an 
omnibus I saw Mr. Byre get in. He did not see me. 
His face looked haggard and drawn; his eyes were 
bloodshot. He looked like a man who saw ruin close 
upon him. I had short space for observation. He got 
out at the end of a few blocks. 

“T found my money safe and went back to Eastlake. 
In a day or two Mr. Eyre returned from the city. He 
looked fatigued, though otherwise much the saine as 
usual. But he now seemed feverishly anxious to get 
away, and it was decided that they should try to ex- 
change their passages for still earlier ones. 

“A fews days after Mr. Eyre’s return, Helen came 
in looking perplexed and annoyed. She said that a 
Mr. Alton, a friend of Mr. Eyre’s, had called the day 
befere and had been invited to dine at the Pines. 
£he asked if I knew anything of him. I knew him by 
report and did not wonder at Helen’s repugnance to 
having him asked to the house. He was a self-male 
men, no longer young, and had led what is called a fast 
life. He had never been married. He was a noted 
financier, and had accumulated a very larze fortune. 
Whenever I met Helen during the ensuing days, sie 
seemed pre-occupied and anxious. I saw her but 
little save in company, for there wa;3 an incessant 
rcund of entertainments at the Pines, all given in 
honor of Mr. Aiton. He seemed to be completely fas- 
cinated by Helen, and took no pains to conceal his ad- 
miraticn. She seemed annoyed by it, but did not ap- 
pear to take it at all asaserious thing. ButIsoon per- 
ceived that he was deeply in earnest, and as I saw the 
look on his face as he gazed at her, I felt asense of 
uneasy apprehension that defied my reason. Helen’s 
manner to him never varied from its cold, sweet 
Cignity, but I noticed that she never came towards 
that part of the room where he was, if she could pos- 
sibly avoid it. 

‘He had been at Eastlake about ten days, when one 
morning Mrs. Eyre came hastily into my study, threw 
herself down, and burst into an agony of tears. It 
was sometime before she could speak. At length she 
begged me to get into the carriage and go back with 
her to the Pines, to see Helen, to talk with her, to rea- 
son with her, to implore her not todo this dreadful 
thing. She could scarcely bring herself to speak the 
words, but finally she told me that Helen was going to 
marry Mr. Alton. 1 thought that Mrs. Eyre had sud- 
denly lost her senses, and I tried to calm and soothe 
ker as best I could. She saw what I thought, and said 
she did not wonder I thought her crazy, but declarel 
that it was true, and said that Mr. Eyre had told her 
so that morning just before he had gonetotown. But 
I still thought her crazy, and sti!l tried to calm her ex- 
citement. How could I believe her? She went on to 
tell me that when she came home from driving the 
day befcre, she had found Helen locked in her room, 
and she did not leave it all the rest of the day: that 
in the morning when Mr. Eyre told her, she couldun’t 
believe him. She ran up to Helens’ room and knocked 
and begged to be let in a long time before Helen 








opened the door. . Helen had not been in bed all 
night. She looked exceedingly ill. She had to'q her: 
mother that she was going to marry Mr. Alton, and 
had not answered 2 word to Mrs. Eyre’s arguin ents 

expostulations, and entreaties, , 

“Mrs. Eyre’s story seemed to me utterly incre lible 

but despite myself I began to feel alarmel. Thera 
was no mistaking the reality and depth of the mother’s 
distress, and there was no incoherence, no wanderiag 
in what she said. Yet how was it possible to believe 
that Helen, my Helen, Frank’s child, could do this 
thing? <A confusion of sore and bitter thouzhts aros3 
within me as I went back to the Pines with Mrs. Eyre. 
I had spent my life in battling against the yearly in. 
creasing poison of worldliness all around me. I had 
sought with all the strength God had given me to lift 
those committed to my charge above the low, ma- 
terial views which pervade society. I had striven to 
show them the beauty of things unseen, the blessed- 
ness of purity, the sanctity of truth, the holiness of 
love; and now here was the plague spot of corruption 
showing itself upon the one scul which had seemed to 
me above suspicion of such taint. ‘Helen, even 
Helen!” Trepeated to myself over and over again as 
I waited for her to come down. Presently a message 
was breught, saying that she would see me in h:-r 
mother’s sitting room upstairs. The room had form- 
erly been Helen’s nursery, and had been but recently 
fitted up anew. AsTI entered it her happy childhood 
rose before me. How often in this room I had seen 
Frank tossing her, a baby, in his arms, and lauzh- 
ing like a boy as he carried her on his shoulder, or 
lifted her to kiss the pictures on the wall. And now 
Frank was dead, and Helen— How should I, whom 
he so loved and trusted, answer to him for that little 
one, just grown to womanhood, this day entering on 
ker fearful, downward path! 


(To be continued.) 





A BUNDLE OF THOUGHTS. 


HERE is a vast amount of latent reserved 
power in employees; if they did in their labors 
but approximate their employers in interest and in 
energy, the fruits of their labor would be far greater; 
henee there is a great money profit in kiadliness 
toward them, (beside the reaction of kindly feelings.) 


—One of the evils of legal-tender currency is 
that it makes war and political unsettiement to be at 
a premium; for at such times prices fluctuate largely, 
aud great fortunes sre made by many; thus politicians 
and merchants are tempted to favor instability in 
political affairs. Legal tenders also unite buSiness and 
finance inseparably with politics, which causes at all 
times great liability to fluctuation in prices. 


— Will not woman, in many communities, soon 
own more than half the wealth of these communities 
because custom gives them an equal share of their 
parents’ property, and their own is mostly invested in 
safe securities, while man’s is largely invested in un- 
certain business enterprises, of which more than three- 
fourths are failures ? 


— The thought that at least nine-tenths of busi- 
ness efforts are unsuccessful is sad. This should not 
be, for trade is a benefit and a necessity to the world, 
and the laborer should have his reward. The modus 
opcranéi of business is shown by this fact to be very 
unsound; it is not by any means an inherent necessity 
of business. 


—It is as important to have an invariable dollar 
measure as it is to have an invariable bushel measure, 
though it is far more difficult; equity also requires it, 
for exactly the same amount should always be re- 
turned or paid that is loaned or bargained for, ant 
how can this this be done where the standard itself is 
variable? 

—The great charm of wealth, and also of litera- 
ture in all ages has been their democracy ; the poorest 
of the millions has a hope and an opportunity to reap 
their reward, and though the probability of success 
is very small it is sufficient to nerve millions to mighty 
effort. 

— Considering the instantaneous action of man’s 
mind, and the world of material upon which it may 
be employed, it is probable that he has not yet devel- 
oped even one per cent of his full capacity of thought 
or cf action; herein lies a great incentive to effort. 


—Staple articles cannot be too abundant for the 
interest of the consumer; in illustration, were it pos- 
sible for coal and iron to approximate the air in 
cheapness, would not this give a gigantic impetus to 
all industries in which they formed an element? 


— The same wealth divided (say) among ten men 
is far greater in its results than though it were all held 
by one man, because the latent power of the ten 1s 
developed by it, and the total result is thus far greater. 


—If one would but utilize in his own life the ex- 
perience of others, (also that of his own past life) what 
a success would such a life be. It is everyone's duty 
to approximate this as nearly as possible. 

—The thoughts and ideas that a great mind 
gives utterance to, or clothes in action, are scarcely ap- 
preciable in proportion to those upon which such & 
mind constantly feasts in solitude. 

— Before undertaking a plan or enterprise, take 
a quick, comprehensive view of the subject, and then 
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a common sense view; this will greatly add to one’s 
success in action. 

The habit of accurate and of systematic thought 
is invaluable; we believe it to be one of the elements 
vital tosuccess; for all action has its initiative in the 
prain. 

— Hygienic cultivation has great effect upon the 
power of the brain; a man with care may thus in- 
crease his brain power largely. 

— What a blessing would a Napoleonic mind be 
to the world if applied to productive industry, instead 
of to war. 

—Secular education is no panacea for crime, 
though it is a modifier. Religion is tae only cure-all. 








WANTED—A PASTOR. 


BY H. M. G. 
E must be young in years, in wisdom old ; 
His heart transmuted into purest gold: ° 
Fervent in prayer, calm, earnest, modest, meek, 
Yet ever bold the gospel truth to speak. 


Solemn, yet social; thoughtful, yet urbane, 
His dignity most careful to maintain ; 

To suit the elders he must be “ true blue,” 

To please the young folks must be “joily ” too. 


His preaching must be brilliant, yet profound ; 
Theology, the soundest of the sound ; 

Must prove his doctrine back from Paul to Moses. 
Then down to Calvin, ere his sermon closes. 


He must be trained in speaking extempore, 
Yet ne’er repeat his phrases o’er and o’er; 
And when we want a written sermon—then 
Must wield a graceful and a practiced pen. 


While hurling forth the thunders of the law 

With honeyed sweetness must be skilled to * draw; 
Must be a potent instrument to use 

In filling up a score of empty pews. 


Must preach two rousing sermons every Sunday, 
And feel the fresher each succeeding Monday ; 
Must bring to every Wednesday evening meeting 
A burdened heart, yet cheerful Christian greeting. 


” 


Prompt ever to suppress unchristian schisms, 
Quick always to detect unlicensed ’isms, 

He must reserve the hardest of his knocks 
To hurl against the rank “ unorthodox.” 


His heart replete with every saintly grace, 
A holy calm must rest upon his face ; 
With soul exalted to the sacred skies 

He must be planning to “ economize.” 


And e’er he break to us the bread of life 

He must be furnished with a comely wife. 

For children he should thank the gracious Giver, 
Yet not be burdened with too full a quiver. 


Tf, Rev’rend Sir, this scrap should meet your eye 
While looking for a pulpit, please apply : 

For, sotto voce, we'll confess to you 

We're sore perplexed and know not what to do. 








WEST POINT. 
HE report of the Board of Visitors to West 
Point, which has just been submitted to the 
Secretary of War, is a document which will repay a 
careful perusal. The reports of previous Boards have 
not generally been distinguished for thorough and dis- 
criminating criticism ; indeed, if the Academy has been 
often unfairly assaulted, it has been quite as often in- 
judiciously praised. The present board, however, 
seems to have brought to its work the intention of do- 
ing it honestly and thoroughly, and a clear and com- 
prehensive knowledge of the requirements of modern 
education. Our space Will not permit a complete re- 
view of the report, but the statements of the Board 
respecting the character and quality of the instruction 
at the Military Academy are suggestive, and will bear 
a few remarks. 

Judging West Point by its fruits, it must be ad- 
mnitted thet, as far as the requirements of our military 
Service is concerned, its system has proved eminently 
successful. Previous to the late war, no one of its gra- 
aduates had ever held the rank of a general officer; 
and although the West Pointers had some obstacles to 
contend with which we need not here recall, at the end 
of the war they occupied nearly all the positions of 
distinction and prominence. Still more remarkable 
and admirable, we think, has been the influence of the 
Academy upon the general character of education in 
the Unitcd States. It was organized upon the system 
Which it still follows, at a time when the educational 
institutions of the country were comparatively few in 
Lumber and incomplete in character, and when edu- 
Cation in the sciences was almost unknown. Yet it 
Was a time when the nation stood peculiarly in need 
of practical scientific men; and when the Academy 
Sent forth its graduates, educated witha thoroughness 
and fidelity which still remain the distinguishing 
characteristics of its system, it is not strange that, of 
all American colleges, it soon attained the first reputa- 
tion ampng the people. Institutions of scientific 
learning springing up here and there throughout the 
country, naturally modelled themselves upon the 
Academy. To it we owe the introduction of the black 
board for purposes of instruction, the improvement 
of mathematical studies, both in character and ex- 
tent, and, in fact, the elevation of scientific education 
1D almost every particular. -;. _.,, 

- — We believe that the Military Academy can never 
oe . Serve as a model to our scientific institutions; 
ot because its course of instruction is more limited 





and less liberal than that of most of our schools, but 
because its system contains an inherent defect which 
we have elsewhere outgrown, but which is probably 
unavoidable at West Point. An important distinction 
between the Military Academy and our other institu- 
tiens of learning lies in the peculiar object for which it 
exists. It is the purpose of the Academy not only to 
educate officers for our military service, but also to 
select from the candidates presented such as are fitted 
for that service and assign them to its different 
brarches, in accordance with the ability and peculiar 
fitness which they display. In all other institutions it 
is beginning to be recognized that the primary object 
is so to adapt the system of education as to develop 
each individual to the extent of his capacity. Hence 
the competitive system, which seems to be a necessity 
at West Point, is falling into disuse in the better class 
of schools. 

The faults of the competitive system are, that it fur- 
nishes a false stimulus for the acquisition of know- 
ledge; that it encourages the sacrifice of thoroughness 
to effect; and that, giving its rewards to success 
rather than faithfulness, 1t tends to discourage the 
conscientious student who lacks the power of exhibit- 
ing what he has acquired. It is a system of forcing, 
not a system of development; and when the unnatu- 
ral pressure is removed, the over-stimulated mind is 
apt to recoil from all further attempts at improve- 
ment or study. 

At West Point, the competitive system seems to pre- 
sent at once its best side and its worst. The history of 
its graduates shows plainly that many of the better 
class of its students have been healthfully stimulated, 
not injured, by its method of instruction. On the 
other hand, there are are a great many graduates of 
West Point who are perhaps more ignorant and uncul- 
tivated than any Class claiming to be educated in the 
country. They go through life imbued with the be- 
lief that the course of study at West Point is the em- 
bodiment of all human knowledge, and that by some 
mysterious educational baptism, they have attained to 
a wisdom and excellence not given to ordinary men. 
The officer who, upon entering the service, closes his 
books and devotes the remainder of his life to the ac- 


this point we cannot do better than to quote the words 
of the report: 
“ There is a peculiar discipline to be got from the proper 
study of chemistry, mineralogy, acoustics, optics and elec- 
tricity, a discipline which is not like the discipline to be de- 
rived from mathematics; and itis that peculiar discipline 
which the cadets should get from these studies; for chemistry 
and physics, when taught with book and blackboard, as if 
they were mathematical, are not as useful for training as the 
mathematics themselves. Indeed,it would be hard to eon- 
trive a more unprofitable and odious employment for the 
mind than committing to memory the facis of chemistry out 
ofa manual. To commit a Latin grammar to memory would 
be a better training and more useful in every point of view. 
In order that chemistry and physics should yield to the stu- 
dent’s mind their own peculiar fruits, they must be studied by 
observation and experiment on the part of the student. Only 
in this way can he acquire any just conceptions of the pro- 
cess, methods and results of these scicnces. The student 
must handle the tools himself, and observe for himself, and if 
the bare facts of chemistry and physics are unprofitable tasks, 
the theories and hypotheses of those sciences are not much 
better mental food when separated from the experimental 
data on which they rest. Indeed, when an inexperienced and 
dcfenceless student has a physical theory or speculation im- 
pressed on his mind by authority, as if it were a natural fact, 
he suffers a mental injury which is always serious and some- 
times irreparable. These views concerning the right mode of 
teaching the natural and physical sciences are by no means 
new. They are admitted in the practice of the best scientific 
schools and colleges.” 

In these pertinent remarks we most heartily concur. 
Two new professors, both officers of the Corps of En- 
gincers, of recognized character and ability, have re- 
cently been appointed in the scientific course of the 
Academy. We shall look to them for progress and 
reform, without which West Point must fall back 
from its position in the front rank of our schools. 

The many minor recommendations of the board, 
which our limited space will not permit us to mention, 
seem to us, with a very few exceptions, admirable and 
practical. The present Secretary of War has shown 
himself especially interested in the welfare and im- 
provement of the Military Academy, and we hope, 
therefore, that this able report will receive his care- 
ful consideration, and escape consignment to the ob- 
scure pigeon-nole which contains the reports of other 





quisition of ignorance, content to rest his claims to 

honor and distinction upon the fact that he is a “grad-. 

uate,” is unfortunately too common in our army, 
Theoretically, the cure of this evil seems simple 


enough. The Academy has such 9 reputatia:, oie 


military life “ch attractions that we may select for 
candidates the best prepared and most talented young 
men in the country. West Point can easily obtain 
students who, by natural aptitude and careful elemen- 
tary training, have already acquired a love of know- 
ledge for its own sake, and for the uses to which it 
may be applied, and who are, therefore, least liable to 
injury from the inherent defects of the competitive 
system. But the classes which enter at West Point, so 
far from being of a high intellectual character, are, 
we are informed by the Board, far below the average 
of ether first class institutions, and this, in spite of the 
fact that from twenty to fifty per cent. of the appli- 
cants for admission are annually rejected. We believe 
that this is largely an evil of recent growth. It extends 
to all branches of the civilas well as to the military 
service, Its cause is the pernicious custom, which 
has become so prevalent among our legislators, of re- 
commending and appointing persons to positions 
under the government for other reasons than charac- 
ter and special fitness. 

It is but fair to say that the authorities controlling 
the Academy have always recognized this evil, and 
have not failed to call attention to it, and to protest 
against it. Bui they have been invariably met by the 
cry of the demagogue.. They wished to “create an 
aristocracy”! The Academy is the “school of the 
people,” and the “‘son of the poor man” must not be 
shut cut from its benefits! Consequently we find that 
the requirements for admission are lower than those 
of any first-class scientific institution in the country; 
and valuable time is consumed, to the exclusion of 
much-needed liberal studies, in teaching elementary 
matter which every respectable boy fifteen years of 
age ought already to have acquired. 

As long as the Military Academy is regarded as a 
charity-school, organized for the purpose of giving a 
free education to the friends of Congressmen, and not 
as an institution having for its object the education of 
the nation’s servants, there is little reason to expect 
improvement. The hope of West Point lies in the 
pressure of that awakened public opinion which has 
already shown itself in the demand for civil service 
reform. 

This condition of things is, as far as the academic 
authorities are concerned, a sufficient excuse for many 
defects which we find in the course of study. But 
there is one other point noticed by the Board which 
seems to demand immediate attention. Since the com- 
petitive system is unavoidable, and since, from the 
nature of the case, the student must be adapted to the 
curriculum, not the curriculum to the student, it is 
doubly important that the most improved system of 
instruction should be employed. This, the Board in- 
forms us, is not the case. The course of instruction in 
mathematics is admirably arranged and conducted. 
It is under the control of an eminent and experienced 
instructor, and we doubt if it is equaled, and feel cer- 
tain that it 1s not excelled, at any other institution in 
the country. In the study of natural and experimental 
sciences, the same system’ of analysis and demonstra- 
tion is employed—a system which our most expe- 
rienced educators have long since rejected. And on 


years. 





SOUTHSIDE ECHOES. 
FROM CENTRAL, GEORGIA, 


y+ 
' 


BY KATE JOYCE. 


N old proverb declares that three things 

A come from the North: A cold wind, a cunning 

knave, and a shrinking (loth. In some respects it 
holds good in our fair country. The cuguing knaves 
have long held carnival, wasting our substance, chok- 
ing our industries, and stealing our balance of trade. 
Gradually they are disappearing, and this grand 
country already begins to breathe freer, and to re- 
cover its lost status. The so-called “carpet-bag” ele- 
ment is either settling down into good citizenship, or 
has departed to other fields in which to ply its peculiar 
calling, and a better element is taking its place. We 
of the South are not insensible to the fact that the im- 
partial spirit of true statesmanship in the nation, has 
contributed largely, though we think t&rdily, to this 
desirable end. The long-existing and deey-rooted vil- 
lany of your powerful political “rings” of the Nopta 
suddenly exposed to publie gaze and public justice, 
has enabled your best minds to appreciate our condi- 
tion, and tosymputhize with our unavailing struggica 
for relief. Your Tweeds and Connollys are well- 
dressed types of our Bullocks, Scotts and Reeds. But 
your splendid indignation which so swiftly hurled 
them from power and place, only reminds us of our 
feebleness without your moral aid. 

Our representations were not heard, or if heard were 
offset by acts of phrenzy and frantic rage on the part 
of citizens goaded to desperation by wrongs for which 
no redress seemed possible. The past will not be re- 
peated. The spirit of nationality has arisen in our be- 
half, and the disposition to relieve our best citizens of 
political disabilities, and to shame into obscurity the 
vampires who, while pretending to represent the dom- 
inant power, fatted upon our life-blood, has inspired 
us with new zeal, and will tend moreand more to quiet 
the turbulent and strengthen the patriotic. 

What is now wanted is a spirit of fairness and loyalty 
in the central government and Congress. We should 
be treated with more than a show of justice. The law- 
less acts of isolated communities should not be seized 
upon as pretexts for indiscriminate denunciation. Let 
the guilty suffer for their crimes, but let magnanimity 
be the universal rule. 

If the South were on trial for the boon of political 
ecuality, does she not deserve the gift? Taken as a 
whole, has she not stood out well her probation? A 
few scattering cases of lawlessness should not out- 
weigh the patient endurance and loyal submission of 
millions whose lands in many instances have been 
siezed for oppressive taxation, and whose energies 
have been crushed by the exactions of corrupt officials. 
The permanency of our American Government must 
rest on equal rights, aud no section can long survive 
their loss. 

Our Southern people are not clamoring for political 
power; they demand protection—the power of self- 
protection. . They ask to be recognized as constituents 
of the nation. The results of the recent *‘ unpleasant- 
ness’? and armed attempts at separation, are honestly 
accepted. Indifference to national progress and the 








rights of citizenship ought not to be required of the 
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Vot. VI, Ne. 6. 














defeated. Can we ever attain nationality by such sec- 
tional discrimination? Are we to understand, and 
must our children be educated in the belief that these 
years of outlawry and denationalization are inflicted 
on us and them for the crime of refusing to love a sec- 
tionally developed and dominant spirit of government 
which required of us greater sacrifices than we are 
able to make? 

Was there no issue in our recent strife to which men 
and nations might cling with all honesty and con- 
science? Are we to receive no credit for the religious 
fidelity with which we adhered to our life-long inter- 
pretation of the compact which made us a nation at 
first? And shall we be likely to learn the lessons of 
loyalty and love towards a national spirit which per- 
sists in punishing us for our submission? 

The worthiest act of the triumphant nation—amid 
the clearing away of battle-smoke, the surrender of 
opposing arms, and the pealing of joyous bells—would 
have been an Act of Amnesty. Long ere this, the rent 
would kave healed, the fissure closed. The chagrin of 
defeat would have turned into admiration of the 
spirit of the victory, and the estranged sections would 
now be welded in a prosperous commonwealth. We 
are net of those who think that it is too late to realize 
quite all that is desirable and needful in respect of 
these things. 

It is not too late. Punish or expose, or repudiate 
the crimes of our recent rulers, and thereby prove that 
they represented not the spirit of national justics, but 
the spirit of devilish selfishness. Encourage us in our 
industrial labors. Let capitalists and thrifty citizens 

_know that here in this Southern Empire of un- 
developed greatness and wealth are homestead privi- 
leges equal, if not superior to any on the continent, 
and a welcome which can only be extended by a free, 
intelligent, progressive, homogeneous people. Don’t 
seek to lord it over us as rebels, but treat with usas men 
(and women). Better than ten thousand amendments 
to the poor old constitution for our supposed benefit 
(!) and your safety from our barbarous intentions, is 
it to help us to establish free schools, bridge our rivers, 
tunnel our mountains, project and build our railroads, 
fell our grand old forests, make the bosom of our boun- 
tiful country disgorge its phosphates and mineral ores, 
erect factories and iron-mills along our water-courses, 
and talk industrial progress to every breeze by the 
happy clatter of these harmonious powers! These are 
the amendments we want most of all and now, and we 
think that the multiplication of such attachments will 
do more to bind us together than any outside intiu- 
ences and enactments that Congress can bring to bear, 








SCOTCH SONGS. 
BY MRS. A. E. BARR. 


F proverbs are the motherwit of a country, 
then ballads are its seatiment; they embalm its 
national pride and its peculiar humanity just as its 
honey preserves the flavor and bouquet of its flowers. 
And of no country is this so true as of Scotland, for its 
songs are the revelations to us of a people and a 
country highly picturesque, and full of the broadest 
lights and shadows. 

Where is there a land that presents such startling 
contrasts of mountain and moor, of wood and water; 
and where a people whose character reveals such anti- 
theses? In their earliest history this trait is remark- 
able; they lived as rudely as peasants, they fought as 
if possessed by the very spirit of chivalry and valor; 
when they abolished the magnificence and aristocracy 
of the Papacy, it was to inaugurate the barest and the 
most democratic ef churches They were the first to 
betray Charles Stuart, aud the last to lay down arms 
for the rights of his descendants; they are worldly- 
wise toa proverb, yet strangely susceptible to romance. 
Their whole history is full of the most abrupt 
contrasts. 

The songs of such a people have necessarily an in- 
finite variety; the color and the perfume of life are 
in them. A noble, national music symbolizes the 
early virtues of any nation, just as the flowers which 
were fabled to spring from the blood of gods and 
heroes indicated the beauty of their lives. 

When the Scotch songs were written, and who 
wrote the greater part of them is a question as difficult 
to answer as the famous Scotch proverb—“ Given th? 
Picts—Who were they? And whe now represents 
them?’ The oldest manuscript we possess is the Skene 
M.S. which was doubtless written out between the 
years 1615 and 1620; and left by the last descendants 
of that house tothe Faculty of Advocates in Edin- 
burgh about the year 1869. They published a copy of 
it in 1889, and in it, marked as old, are most of our 
favorite melodies. All of them bear the stamp of high 
antiquity, the aroma of something that has passed out 
of our life, and herein is their charm, for if it could e 
proved that they were modern, the heart of Scotand 
would be bereaved indeed. The very suggestion that 
Lady Wardlaw (in Queen Anne’s time) wrote what 
Coleridge rightly calls 

“The grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spence” 


robbed it of much of its interest until Mr. Aytoun re- 
storcd it to its place in the affections, by proving, not 
only its undoubted antiquity, but also discovering that 
Sir Fatrick was really an historical personage. The 
balled describes the expedition that took Alexander’s 
Caughter to Norway, to marry Eric, king of that 
country in 1281; and Sir Patrick was probably a leader 
init—et any rate Aytoun says, his tumulus or grave 





is still to be seen on the little island of Stronsay, one of 
the Orcadian group over against the coast of Norway. 

I believe that the oldest printed Scotch air is gene- 
rally conceded to be ‘‘ Up in the morning early.’”’ ‘rhis 
was a great favorite of Queen Mary (the consort of 
William the Third,) and on one occasion she gave 
great offence to Purcell by preferring its quaint melody 
and sly humor to his finished classical compositions. 
Another very ancient melody, and one far too little 
known, is called ‘‘ Braw, Braw Lads.’’ Burns has set 
to it words full of a wild, tender, happiness; and the 
celebrated Dr. Haydn has left a manuscript arrange- 
ment of the air, on which he has inscribed (doubtless 
in the best English he was master of,) ‘‘ This one, Dr. 
Hayén favorite cong.” 

The private history of ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray ” is amus- 
ing, and shows how near together are the fountains of 
mirth and pathos. It was composed by Lady Ann 
Lindsay just a century ago to be sung to a very 
ancient air called ‘‘The Bridegroom Greets,’ of which 
she was passionately fond. The music was exquisite, 
but the old words were very objectionable; so she 
dete: mined to give some little history of virttious dis- 
tress to its plaintive tones. One day while attempting 
this in her closet, she called out to her young sister— 
“T am writing a ballad my dear; I am oppressing my 
heroine with misfortune; I havesent her Jamie to sea, 
and broken her father’s arm, and made her mother 
fall sick, and given her auld Robin Gray for a lover; 
but I wish to load her with a fifth sorrow within the 
four lines, poor thing! ‘Help me to one?’’ “ Steal the 
cow sister Annie,” said the little Elizabet’2; and the 
cow was immediately lifted and the ballad completed. 
Lady Ann’s charming little romance is still sung, but 
it was set by aclergyman called Lewes in 1828 to the 
eminently beautiful melody which is now popularly 
and universally known as ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray.”’ 

The remodeling of very ancient ballads and giving 
them a dress more acceptable to the present day was 
one of Burns’ greatest accomplishments. Even a cur- 
sory glance will convince any one that those songs of 
his are far the best which take the ‘‘ower-word”’ or 
burden of some old lilt for their basis. For instance, 
“The Birks o’Aberfeldy,’”’ both music and words, has 
a certain antiquity as far back as 1657 ; yet the place is 
still pointed out where Burns sat and wrote this beau- 
tifully descriptive song. The melody is one of those 
which closes on the sixth of the key, a very favorite 
termination in all mowntainous countries ; and one 
which occurs frequently in a volume of very ancient 
Welsh melodies which I possess. To feebly notice this 
peculiarity of the lays of Scotland’s ‘‘ Last Minstrel ”’ 
would prove however far too tempting for our limited 
space. 

en Laurie”’ shares with “‘ Auld Robin Gray ”’ an 
universal popularity. This charming ditty was writ- 
ten under an ‘unlucky star” by Mr. Douglas of Fin- 
gland in praise of Annie, daughter of Sir Robert Lau- 
rie. Isay “unlucky” because she rejected the lover, 
who has given her beauty a world-wide fame, in favor 
of Ferguson of Craigdarroch. The verses of Douglas 
have suffered much at the hand of modernizers, and I 
would like to do my part towards restoring in their 
original beauty such exquisite lines as these: 
* Like dew on the gowan lying 
Is the fa ’o her fairy feet, 
And like winds in summer sighing 
Her voice is low and sweet.” 


These have been very unadvisably altered to, 
‘* Like gentle dew drops falling 
Alight her fairy feet, 
And like winds in summer calling 
Her voice is low and sweet.” 

One of the greatest peculiarities of Scottisl song is 
the capability it possesses of expressing by the same 
notes the most reckless mirth and the most profound 
sorrow. Take, for instance, the song ‘*There cam a 
young man.” Play it in the specified time and it is the 
very essence of mocking, railing drollery; play it very 
slowly and tenderly and it closes like a wail of hopeless 
sorrow. A more familiar instance may be found in 
“John Anderson My Jo.’’ It has now assimilated it- 
self to the measured beauty of Burn’s immortal words; 
but so late as 1704 it appeared as a country dance, with 
a note attached which strongly illustrates the manners 
of the time: ‘‘The tune is to be played even through 
erce over every time, so that the first couple has time to 
take their drink.” But better than all of this class is 
the “Laird o’ Cockpen.”’ Itis comic, pathetic, fall of 
sly humor or mock heroism according to the words or 
time with which it is played. It wascomposed by that 
Laird of Cockpen who so faithfully accompanied the 
second Charles in his wanderings, and who by his wit 
and music beguiled so many hours of the exiled King. 
Particularly was he famous for his rendering of tho 
“mir th- possessed ’’ old air called ‘ Brose and Butter.”’ 
Charles was so captivated with it that ‘Brose and 
Butter” lulled him to sleep at night and awoke him in 
the morning After the restoration, however, Cock- 
pen with many others was forgotten, and poor and 
friendless he found it impossible to gain the ear of the 
king. His musical talents nevertheless procured him 
the friendship of the royal organist, and he was per- 
mitted to play the voluntary one day as Charles was 
leaving the chapel. ‘ Brose and Butter” stayed as if 
by magic the King’s retreating steps; in another min- 
ute he was in the ergan gallery. The organist alarmed 
fell on his knees, exclaiming, “It was not me, your 
Majesty, it was not me.” 

“You! “You!” exclaimed the monarch contemptu- 
ously, “‘you never could play anything like that in 
your life.” Then, turning to his old companion with 








kindling face, ‘‘Odds fish! Cockpen; I thought you 
would have made me dance in the church.”’ Many an 
estate has been “sold for a song” but the lands of 
Cockpen were redeemed with one. 

Many of the Border ballads have a charm that is 
wholly indescribable. Words and music lilt along as 
if to the gallop of horses and the jingling of spurs and 
spears. Who ever (that had heart and ears to hear) 
listened to ‘‘O Kenmuir’s on an’ awa’ Willie” without 
longing to mount and gallop by hisside? The same 
active influence accompanies the Jacobite Songs. ‘‘It’s 
up wi’ the bonnets o’ bonnie Dundee’’ must have filled 
many alegion for Prince Charlie. To hearitisto have 
it chime in the memory for days afterward. 

The stately rhythm and march of many of the oldest 
airs make them peculiarly suitable for patriotic songs; 
and Burns took advantage of this when he adapted 
“*Scots wha hae” to the air ‘‘ Hey, tuttie taittie.’”” For 
tradition says that to the spirit-stirring strains of this 
noble melody Bruce and his heroes marched to the 
field of Bannockburn. 

There have been many theories to account for the 
peculiarities of Scotch music. ‘Keep to the black 
keys” isa very common one. Others affirm that “the 
£cctch scale is the modern diatonic one divested of the 
fourth and seventh.’”’ But some of the oldest and 
purest Scotch airs possess both fourth and seventh. 
“The Broom of the Cowdenknowes”’ has both; ‘Ca’ 
the ewes to the knowes”’ has a most effective seventh, 
and the ‘‘Souters of Selkirk’”’ would be lost without its 
fourth, while the seventh at its close is a definite pecu- 
liarity. Mr. Finlay Dun, one of the very best authori- 
ties cn Scotch music, points out the remarkable simi- 
larity between the cadences of the most genuine melo- 
dies and the ancient music of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Tho fine old air called ‘‘Tarry woo,” altered 
by Dr. Geddes, a Catholic priest, in 1737, to ‘‘ Lewie 
Gordon,” was once sung in the catholic church asa 
Sanctus, and it now appears in Whittaker’s “Seraph” 
as a bymn harmonized for four voices. But all these 
theories affect not its.originality. Grant all the seven 
notes of the scale, make them fourteen, and they 
would not account for the keen emotions, the myste- 
rious stirrings, the strange yearnings, these melodies 
so wild, so simple, so rich, so various evoke. No! it is 
because the musician’s lyre has been the musician’s 
heart; because, from the sorrow and suffering and all 
the travail of life has come the child of song. 

There is a common impression that the playing and 
singing of Scotch music is very simple. On the con- 
trary, very few, not ‘‘ to the manner bern,” are able to 
interpret it. Geminiani is said to have blotted quires 
of paper in attempting to write a second part to “The 
Broom of the Cowdenknowes;”’ and I am very.much 
of the Ettrick Shepkerd’s opinion, who defended its 
want of range by saying that ‘human nature never 
wearies o’ its ain prime elementary feelings.’’ Chris- 
topher North’s charge of monotony he says ‘‘is nae 
mair correct than to ca’ a kintra level in bonnie gentle 
ups and downs; twa-three notes may mak’ a maist 
beautifu’ tune; twa-three bonny knowes a bonny 
landscape.’”’ Hethen very pleasantly contrasts it with 
our modern music which he says is the “ everlastingly 
same see-saw—the same stap at the foot o’ the hill, an’ 
the same scamper up—the same helter-skelter across 
the flat, and the same cautious riding down the stony 
declivities.” : 

But Scotch songs are beyond criticism from a literary 
stand-point, for they are mostly the production ofa 
pre-literary period; for the rest we never think of 
criticising them; we just receive them and love them. 








HILDA, 
THE WOMAN WHO WAS QUEEN WITHOUT 
KNOWING IT. 
BY CELIA BURLEIGH. 


ILDA was the only child of her parents and 

they had great wealth. While she was yet an in- 

fint, an Astrologer cast her horoscope and won from 
the stars the secret of her future. 

Standing by her cradle he said, ‘‘Of a truth, little one, 
no common destiny is thine. From thy abundance 
shall many be made rich; yea, a kingdom awaits thee 
and a crown of transcendent beauty; but to possess 
thy kingdom thou must conquer it, and to wear the 
crown, win it. 

Then without a word more the Astreloger departed, 
and the little one laughed and crowed as merrily as if 
in all the world were no such things to be sighed for a3 . 
kingdoms and crowns. But the parents treasured 
the words of the Astrologer, and counted the years 
that must pass ere his wonderful predictions could be 
realized, and wished that they were already gone. 
But time did not hurry for their wishing. The years 
came and went just as usual. Little Hilda lived 
through all the phases of babyhood, and childhood, 
each more beautiful than the last, and became a fair 
maiden, the light of the household, the joy of all 
hearts. Peace was written upon her brew, truth and 
love lcoked out of her eyes; in her tongue was the law 
of kindness and at her coming contention ceased. 
Throvgh her sympathies she felt the joy and the sor- 
row of all living things, and the cares of others became 
hers. Love made skillful her fingers and furnished 
her fect with wings. Sheseemed never weary, for she 
breathed in love as others breathe in air, and she was 
always happy because there was al ways so much to be 
done. 

“ Our daughter is almost a woman,” said the father, 
“she must soon go forth in search of her kingdom. 
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But just then wealth took to itself wings and flew 
away, and all the circumstances of her life were 
changed. The strong man was stricken with disease 
and the heart of the mother failed and waxed heavy 
within her, but the heart of Hilda never failed, nor 
did her hands grow weary. She learned the secrets of 
the sick room, all the arts of tender ministration; to 
endure weariness without complaint, to yield her own 
wishes to those of another, to speak cheerfully when 
her heart was heavy, to keep back the tears that were 
ready to fall, and to meet the wistful eyes that sought 
hers with a smile of encouragement. 

So the years went by, years of toil and weariness and 
patient self-sacrifice. The father lingered on his sick- 
ped, and now another great sorrow came, for the 
mother was stricken with blindness. Poverty sharp 
and pinching came into the home, and sat down by the 
fire-side. But Hilda lifted up her soul to God, and 
said, ‘‘ Though he slay me, yet will I trust Him,’ and 
her keart neither failed nor did her hands cease work. 

At length the father died, and was laid away in the 
church-yard, and Hilda had the care of but one help- 
less parent instead of two. So she gathered about her 
the little children of the neighborhood, and seating the 
blind mother in their midst, she taught them in such 
cheerful and happy wise that the poor widow forgot 
her blindress and all thesorrows of her lot, and seem- 
ed to herself once more a child. Listening to Hilda’s 
speech she journeyed from land to land, made the ac- 
quaintance of famous men and women, and entered 
unchallenged the presence-chamber of kings and 
queens. Poverty was driven away from the fireside; 
comfort, refinement and beauty were installed in thé 
home, and Hilda’s eyes shone through happy tears as 
she kissed her mother’s brow to which the old look of 
peace and contentment had returned. 

Still the years went by and the blind mother was 
laid beside the father in the church-yard. Hilda’s 
brown hair showed threads of silver, and she seemed 
to have forgotten all about the kingdom which the As- 
trologer had promiscd her. She lived quite alone in 
her little cottage, and if the dreams of husbands and 
children that come to most women had in her younger 
days come to her, they had been put aside from the 
busy life that had in it no placefor them. But she was 
not therefore lonely or unhappy. 

Hilda, an old women, lay dead in the house where 
she had spent so many busy years, wept over and 
lamented by all who had known her. She had con- 
quered no kingdom, save a little space in which to 

live and work; had won no crown but her silver hair. 

Was it so indeed? Did the long self-denying life 

amount to no more than this? So it might seem to the 
worldly-minded but not so to God and the angels. In 
losing her life she had found it. In surrendering self, 
she had conquered the joys of Heaven; by giving from 
her abundant sympathy, she had found her own life 
enriched, filled with beauty and fragrance like the 
garden of God. How many serrowing had she com- 
forted, how many infirm of purpose had she strengh- 
tened, how many erring had she reclaimed? Had she 
not conquered self, subdued worldly ambition, van- 
quished personal aims? Was she not’ crowned with 
tender memories, grateful benedictions, the peace of 
God? Truly she had eonquered her kingdom, won 
her crown. 








A TRIFLING INCIDENT AND ITS- 
MAGNIFICENT RESULT. 


T was a cold winterday about seventy years ago 

when a devout Welsh minister asked a little girl of 

his parish to repeat the text of the preceding sabbath. 

She could not doso, and blushingly pointed to the 
deep and drifted snow as an excuse for her inability. 

Naturally anxious to understand the relation be- 
tween the snow and the text, the good man asked her 
to explain. It soon appeared that the Bible out of 
which she was wont to learn the text was owned by a 
distant neighbor whona the unusually deep snow had 
prevented her from visiting. Having no Bible at her 
own home, she was thus dependent on friends living at 
a distance for the privilege of reading the werd of God. 
This trifling incident started an inquiry in the minis- 
ter’s mind, which has had wondrous results. He soon 
found that a large number of his people were without 
the scriptures and unable to buy. With energy com- 
bined with piety, he set out for London, and appealed 
to the directors of the Religious Tract Society for 
some kind of organization to supply his poor country- 
men with the Bible. His appeal was not in vain. 
While the thoughtless multitudes were jostling in the 
Streets, and the din of London life deafening the ear, 
afew noble men retired to an obscure counting room 
of the city, to devise measures for the formation of a 
society which should give the Bible to Wales. Their 
plan was nearly matured,*when into the mind of one 
there flashed a thought—a thought as truly inspired 
as any in the canon ; it was heaven-born, and simply 
Sought human lips to give it expression. Up rose one 
of the small company; a glow was on his face, and a 
magnificent faith in his heart. ‘If a Bible society for 
Wales” he said, “Why not a Bible socicty for the 
World,? Noble words were these. They fell on the 
few auditors like a voice from God—like a trumpet 
blast from the sky. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society had its begin- 
ing at that moment. The lips whieh spoke it into life 
have been dead for many years, but who save the 
Almighty can measure the work they have wrought? 

The society, of which this was the origin, held its 





sixty-cighth anniversary in London on the Ist of May. 
It has agencies in all the principal countries of 
Europe, and a single glance at the figures for the past 
year is sufficient to indicate the amazing greatness of its: 
work. During the year 1871-2it has circulated in France 
250,000 copies of the scriptures; in Germany 490.009; 
in Austria 126,000; in Russia 145,000; in Egypt, Syria, 
and Palestine 29,000; in China 59,000, besides smaller 
numbers in other parts of the world. Among German 
families bereaved in the late Franco-Prussian war, no 
less than 224,000 copies of the scriptures were dis- 
tributed in eleven months, and the general good 
results of the society’s work in Germany have been 
such, that the German christians design organizing a 
society which shall supply the home demand without 
any further call on England. In Italy a Bible Society 
has been launched under the very shadow of the 
Vatican. Of what a noble family of children is this 
British and Foreign Bible Society already the mother. 
To the work for God which she is still destined to do, 
it seems impossible to draw any bounds. The receipts 
and expenditures for the past year, from ordinary 
sources, were greater than ever before, the former 
being £184,196. 12s. 2d., and the latter about a thousand 
pounds less. 





FROM GERMANY. 
BY NASTURTIUM. 
WIESBADEN, June 15th. 


PRING is gone, and the ‘‘season” is fairly com 

menced. The blinds are all newly painted, the 

windows newly cleaned, the curtains newly hung, and 
the three-ply announcement, 


Chambres Garni 
Moblirte Zimmer 
Furnished Apartments 
is to be seen upon nearly every range of windows, of 
nearly every house in Wiesbaden. No one would be 
surprised, I think, to find it on the basement of the 
church, or the second floor of the palace; the room- 
letting business is so universal. People build here, not 
to inhabit, but to let. Year after year, long, new, 
broad avenues are projected out into the fields, from 
the little tangled skein of streets, which was once 
Wiesbaden, and the charming houses which border 
them are both a good investment and a necessity. The 
wealthy town’s-people build, furnish, and let them, 
either by the floor, to strangers who desire an estab- 
lishment, or entire to a native, who in that case occu- 
pies one or two rooms, and fills the rest with lodgers, 
to whom he furnishes a simple breakfast of rolls and 
coffee, and who depend for the rest of their nourish- 
ment upon that formidable institution, a German 
table @hote. 

The exterior of these houses is always charming. 
Often in my walks I have come upon some beautiful 
villa, with park-like grounds, its bewitching loggia 
adorned with dancing fauns and nymphs, and painted 
wreaths—its pillars and arches twined with living 
vines and flowers—its vases running over with geran- 
iums and fuschias, and delicate blue lobelia—its foun- 
tains dropping water—its statues standing silently and 
eternally beautiful in the midst of beauty—and its 
gilded gates closing all this treasure in; and looking 
yearningly through, I have spied in some draperied 
window, ‘‘Miblirte Zimmer.” !! Presto! In a mo- 
ment I am a possible proprietor. Imount astair-case 
of pride, whose height is exactly proportioned to the 
length of my purse. No! not precisely mine—but to 
the length of thatideal American purse whose contents 
have (according to English travelers) made all Europe 
dear. Iam a partner in the great firm of U. S.!—the 
halo of that wealth surrounds me! And, thanks to 
my blood royal, there is no magnificence in Europe 
but might, possibly, be mine. Very well, then! I will 
stay on my stair-case and look down on the crowd of 
varied nationality which swarms below. 

Where do they come from? What do they come for? 
What do they live on? What do they live for? I ask 
myself twenty times a day. 

And the answer is threefold. First, for the!‘ Kiir;” 
second, for the gaming; and third, to see the Kttr and 
the gaming. Thousands of semi-invalids—people with 
gout, with rheumatisms, with indigestions, with num- 
berless and nameless disorders—come from England, 
from America, from Russia, France, Spain, Italy, and 
from Germany itself, to drink from this ‘great medi- 
cated ‘‘tea-machine ’’ of mother Nature’s—to bathe in 
the waters which bubble up, boiling hot, in the great 
stone caldron of the Kochbrunnen. Whether all who 
come are cured, I cannot say. Certainly, the numbers 
of bath-chairs which hold stout, rosy men, with cush- 
ioned toes; or women with painful, drawn faces, and 
bent bodies; or children with touchingly pale faces— 
never seem to decrease. Whether they come or 
whether they go, their name is still legion, and their 
faith in the waters seems never to fail. Of all who be- 
lieve in them, however, I am sure the Wiesbadeners 
themselves have the stoutest confidence. To hear 
them talk, you would fancy that everything, from a 
financial difficulty to a domestic affliction, could be 
mitigated by a course of Kochbrunnen water. They 
laud not only its present but its past virtues; and 
point with pride to the Roman monuments they 
have disinterred, and the remains of Roman baths 
they have discovered. They paint the interiors of 
their bath-houses, to-day, with Roman designs, in Pom- 
peian colors, and lavish upon them marble and bronze 
in antique forms. One might drape himself in a 





bathing-sheet, and stalk around the narrow limits of 
these classic bath-rooms, fancying himself the “‘ noblest 
Roman of them all;’’ but if he were an American, or 
an Englishman, and bred to modern decencies, he 
would surely grumble at the imitation of ancient 
forms, or the economy of materials which had carried 
the side-walls of his bath-room only seven feet high, 
leaving, it is true, a beautiful expanse of frescoed 
ceiling open to view, but making him uncomfortably 
conscious of the struggles of his brother Romans to 
keep their heads above water. 

The baths themselves are cement or marble tanks, 
eight or ten feet long, and five or six feet wide; and 
you must step down two steps into this reservoir of 
hot, salt, rusty-looking water, believing—by a strong 
exercise of faith—that no one has been in before you. 

Now, then, you may lie and boil and meditate. If 
there are any stray scraps of Latin in your memory, 
they are sure to float up to the surface, and you will 
fixrd yourself reiterating Sudatorium, Tepidarium ; 
and the wm, um, u-m, trails off into a long line of calm 
reflection upon the convenience of baths regularly 
heated and medicated, and tossed up to you by the 
gnomes down below; and then you begin to suspect 
that, in spite of the convenience of the thing, fora 
permanent, life-long residence—a place in which to 
build and which to bequeath to your children—you 
would prefer a locality where the fires are not kept 
up quite so constantly. 

The gaming-tables of Wiesbaden, and in fact of all 
the German spas, belong to a stock company, which. in 
exchange for this monopoly, contributes certain sums 
to the support of the town poor, certain other sums to 
the hospitals, blind and orphan asylums, and keeps a 
free and well-furnished reading-room open during the 
entire year. They have made, and keep in order, the 
beautiful park where our Florida magnolia lays its 
shining leaves beside the burning blossoms of the 
Cape of Good Hope geranium, and our northern rho- 
dodendrons and laurels blossom with the wall-flowers 
and golden broom which first opened their eyes among 
the ruined seats of the Coliseum, or along the ragged 
tops of the Roman aqueducts. In the midst of these 
grounds stands the gaming-house—and they call it a 
ktrsaal! an imposing building with a Grecian portico, 
and a great music saloon and reading-rooms, and res- 
taurant and marble pillars, and statues, and gilding, 
and frescoes, and music, and liveried servants—and 
from eleven in the morning until eleven at night a 
close, black crowd of men around the six green tables 
in the six gilded gaming saloons. If you have any 
scruples about going through these rooms, you must 
finish your reading before eleven in the morning, for 
at that hour all doors of ingress or egress are closed, 
except those which go through the gambling rooms— 
a nice little arrangement, which suggests the perfect 
understanding between the town and the klrsaal. 
You will also notice among the rules which are posted 
at the entrance of each room one forbidding any per- 
manent resident or native of Wiesbaden to play! I like 
that! Ithink itis charming! the innocent Teutonic 
fashion in which they offer strangers the cup with one 
hand, while they press back their children with the 
other—no nonsense of ancient customs of hospitality 
here!—no tasting the wine to prove its purity! but 
the most unconscious, straight-forward simplicity of 
selfishness. 

It seems, then, that it is strangers’ gold which beau- 
tifies the town, supports its charities, and makes a 
member of the Ktir Company an important and 
wealthy citizen. It seems also that the largest and 
surest part of the income arises, not from the foolish 
whims and reckless moments of wealthy men, or from 
prodigal sons who are sowing their wild oats, but from 
the regular army of gamblers with whom play has be- 
come a chronic craze. These people hoard their win- 
ter pittance and stint their natural wants, in order to 
lay by asum for the summer’s venture in some Ger- 
man bath; and the dream of their life is to realize in 
one lucky hour a golden harvest, which shall make life 
henceforth a paradise. If they were registered and 
numbered, and the enormous aggregate of their small 
incomes counted, Messieurs of the Kur Co. would 
know very nearly the amount of a season’s profits. 
Mingled with these, one sees a few Russian princes, 
French and Italian counts, and English noblemen, 
who have really no business in life—the wants of the 
body all supplied, and the soul so effectually put to 
sleep that it has no aspirations, only occfsionally 
waking to utter a cry for something it knows not what, 
but which takes the excitement of play in lieu of 
something nobler, and falls asleep again. 

This isnot a pleasant crowd to look at in a land of 
earnest, growing people—a people whose statesmen 
and philosophers think they are carrying the lights 
for the rest of the world to see by! 

And looking at it, I have sometimes thought that if 
one could take up these six green tables, and by some 
necromancy change them into green islands in the 
South Seas, and the black-coated men who surround 
them into veritable black-skinned savages, spearing 
fish for food, instead of pricking card-board for excite- 
ment, how they would rise in moral height, and gain 
in moral purpose! Talk of sinking to the level of sav- 
ages! The civilization of to-day furnishes levels quite 


low enough for any inverted ambition, and one need 
not go far to find them. 

After the gamblers come the travelers and sight- 
seers. They are the outside row, who are trying to get 
three-cornered glimpses, through some one’s elbow, or 
longitudinal peeps between the second row of occa- 
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sional players at the tables. They are the well-dressed 
people who hire all of the pony carriages which have 
been standing idly on the street corners all the spring. 
They are the wide-awake looking men, in soft hats, 
and the pretty girls in high-buttoned boots, and four- 
buttoned gloves, whom you see scrambling among the 
ruins of all the old castles in the neighborhood—who 
make cad little grimaces over the German beer they 
call for, and cenuot drink, at Sounenberg, and the 
Chaussé, and the Platte. The people who see every- 
thing, and enjoy everything, and do everything—and 
nine-tenths of them are Americans, bless them! No 
phese of fereign life escapes their eyes; customs, 
people, things, undergo a searching but rapid scru- 
tiny, and are subject to as quick and positive a judg- 
ment. It is refreshing to see their interest in things 
to which you have grown accustomed. 

I meet them mornings in the narrow kirche gasse, 
looking up with interest and wonder at the storksnest 
ontkechimney of the queer old ‘ Gasthaus zuin Storchs 
nest’, and Ilcok with them, filled with new interest at 
the great half-tamed creature which has carried its 
heap of ragged sticks, and built its couch, and reared 
its young on the chimney of another biped, who has 
protected it, and rebaptised his house for it, and be- 
lievcs in his own good fortunes as long as it remains. 
This is the tenth summer of its return—and now, while 
we look—it raises its body on its long stilts of legs— 
streiches out one huge wing with a yawn, and then the 
othcr—until you see every separate quill sharply out- 
lincd against the sky. Then it glances down, and with 
a double curve of its neck falls to straightening out a 
few rumpled and flattened breast feathers, keeping a 
sharp, golden-1inged eye up and down the horizon for 
Mr. Stork, who has nearly outstayed his leave of ab- 
scnce. By sand by a great pair of gray wings come 
sailing over the town, from the direction of the marshy 
meadows of the Rhine, and Mrs. Stork gives a little 
sigh of relief as her mate untucks his long legs, and 
settles down on the chevaur de frise of the nest. Shall 
she go and take a promenade on the Cathedral roof? 
That is very handy, and meanwhile she could see how 
things went cn at home. Or shall she takeastreten 
over to Biberich? There are such pice muddy shal- 
lows in the Duke’s park ther¢! where the leeches and 
the tedpoles are as plentiful as people down below! 
No! She will go and hunt for the 
great, finger-long, shell-less snails in the wheat acres, 
just on the edge of the town, and then, if anything 
haypens, she can be home ina minute! Off she goes! 
and so do my travelers, but I sball find them again 
next week at the Schwalbach baths I am certain; and 
the week after at Schlangenbad ; and after that at 
Hombourg; and at Ems; and at Baden Baden, and 
after that they will go to Berlin, and to Dresden, and 
Vienna, and to Paris, and to London, and finally, back 
to dcar young America, of which they are a part. 





LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


BY B. G. NORTHROP. 





T has long been both my duty and desire to 

care for neglected children. For this purpose [ 
have visited many manufactories in different parts of 
Connecticut. As the supervision of the schooling of 
minors employed in factories, or at any service, now 
devolves on me, it has of late been my aim to watch 
this important interest, and confer both with manu- 
facturers and operatives in order to secure their co- 
operation. My work and my sympathies are much 
with the laboring-classes. A desire to promote their 
true interests, as well as the education of their child- 
ren, has led me often to discuss the labor question. 
While seeking especially to help the worxingmen, I 
have had the happiness of gaining their confidence as 
well as that of our manufacturers. 

The adjustment of labor and capital is one of the 
pressing questions of the age, now arresting public at- 
tention more than ever. No question in political 
economy touches the masses so broadly through the 
civilized world. The difficulty involved cannot bead- 
justed by foree, as has been vainly attempted in some 
Evropean countries, nor by money or numbers. It 
will nowhere siay settled tiilit is settled rightly on a 
basis which, in the long run and on a broad scale, will 
secure the highest interests of both parties. Every- 
thing possible should be done to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the cperative, hard at best. 

Labor is both superior and prier to capital, and 
alone originally produces capital. But the condition 
and opportunities of the laborer improve with the 
increase of industrial capital, which always befriends 
labor when it multiplies the opportunities for educa- 
tion and profitable employment. Parisian Interna- 
tionals deneunced capital as the enemy of labor, bat 
in the same breath they boasted that it was the un- 
aidcd product of labor, and therefore rightly belong- 
ing to its producers, Whoever may be the legal owners. 

tisa striking fact that in Paris itself, not long after 
this International prociamation, nothing but the eapi- 
tal thus attacked kept its assailants from starvation 
during the siege when production ceased. If capital 
were to be annihilated to-morrow, labor would suffer 
first and most. Capital and labor therefore are not 
enemies. There is only an apparent opposition of in- 
terests Which vanishes.on a careful examination. In- 
sterd of open strikes or smothered jealousies, dissoly- 
ing all sovial ties, there shouid be kindness and sym- 
pathy between the employer and the employed. 
There should .be no.impassable gulf between the rich 








and the poor; no tyranny of capital over labor, nor 
hostility and hatred of labor to capital. The capitalist 
should fully know the wants and trials of the labor- 
er’s lot, and the workman should understand the 
risks, anxieties and conditions of success on the part 
of the manufacturer. There should be liberal pay on 
the one side and fair profits on the other. The inter- 
ests of both classes are bound together. If either one 
is harmed, the other must ultimately suffer.- Certainly 
the laborer cannot long suffer in health, education or 
pay without harm to the employer, and large lo:ses to 
employers inevitably extend to the operatives. They 
are copartners, and cannot afford to be antagonists. 
Capital is as dependent on labor as labor is on capital, 
and ovly as bsth work in harmony can the highest 
good of each be secured. There is need of mutual con- 
sideretion after mutual concession. Wages no doubt 
have been tco low, and have been deservedly raised. 

I can best illustrate general principles by citing facts 
coming unGer my observation in Connecticut. In 
many of our manufacturing villages, employers have 
allayed prejudice and disarmed hostility by a liberal 
policy. As enlightened, liberal, philanthropic men, 
they have generously aided both the school and the 
church, provided reading-rooms and lectures for the 
special benefit of their operatives, and erected board- 
ing and tenement-houses in a style favorable for their 
health and ccmfort. They have encouraged the pur- 
chase of homesionds or erection of homes, by selling 
the land and loaning a large percentage of the cost of 
building on favyora}leterms. There are many thriving 
manufacturing villages in Connecticut where a strike, 
or anything like antagonism of labor to capita!, has 
never been known. Instead of isolating themselves 
from their operatives, these capitalists have treated 
them as partners, cast in their lot with them, guarded 
their health, provided for their material comfort and 
intellectual and moral welfare. The three Governors 
of Connecticui—Jewell, English, and Buckingham— 
extensive manufacturers, have each illustrated the 
wisdom of a liberal policy toward their employees. 
The harmony and good-will thus secured have proved 
an important part of their effective capital. I have 
had occasion to know that their workmen feel a pride 
in their service, and a genuine interest ia their success. 
When all manufacturers feel it to be their duty and 
interest to show like sympathy and interest toward 
their employees, the problem of harmonizing Jabor 
and capital will be solved. 





THE UNITY OF GOD. 
BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 


HE existence of three real, and not nominal 
. divine persons, is the true and obvious doctrine of 
the word of God. But it is said this is tritheism. 

This has been virtually conceded by some, and de- 
fended, as the true teaching of the Bible. Dean 
Skerlcck maintained that, with the exception of a 
mutual consciousness of each other, which no created 
spirits can have, the three divine persons are “three 
distinct infinite minds,” or “ three intelligent beiugs.”’ 
The same doctrine is also ascribed to John Philoponus 
inthe sixth century. This shows how clear to them 
was the evidence of personality in the word of God, and 
certainly it would be better to err in giving distinct- 
ness to the persons rather than to lose them utterly 
throvgh fear of tritheism. For as we have shown, the 
whole moral effect of the revelation of the Triuity is 
dependent on the distinctness of the divine persons, 
and their actions and emotions. But there is no need 
of going to this extreme. All that we need is to teach 
that though the Godhead exists in three persons, yet 
the Ged of the universe is one, and but one BEING. 
This implies thatthe idea of a being is more compre- 
hensive than that of a person, and common usage 
shows it to be so in fact. That one being should exist 
in three persons is not opposed to any intuitive princi- 
ple, or to the common conceptions of men. Indeed 
it is so far from being true that it has ever been re- 
garded as intuitively absurd, or contradictory, or im- 
possible that oa the other hand there has been in all 
ages a readiness, and a strong tendency to adopt such 
belief, and that on a very wide scale. Of this a most 
remarkable instance is found in the extensive pre- 
vaience of pantheism, of which the fundamental idea 
is that all existing personalities, as well as all other 
things are but manifestations of one all comprehending 
being,—God. Of this view Dr. Charles Hodge—the great 
divine of Princeton says, that it is ‘the most simple 
and sublime, the most captivating to the imazination, 
the most specious to the natural understanding, the 
oldest and most persistent of all the forms of human 
theught, underlying the philosophy and religion of 
ages and nations.” (Bib. Rep & Prin. Rev., p. 3590, 
180, April.) Dr. Hedge also mentions other illustra- 
tions of the same belief of a plurality of persons in one 
being on a smaller scale. Among these he specifies the 
realistic theory of Dr. Baird, that the human race was 
created as one substance or being, which develops 
itself in individuals or persons. This was the theory 
of Augustine, and it is now defended by Dr. Shedd. 

it will net be supposed for a moment that we admit 
the truth of any ef these particular theories of unity 
of being, developed in a plurality of persons. We 
only argue that the idea is so far from being intuitively 


absurd or a eontradiction, that on the other hand there‘ 


isnone, as Dr. Hodgé says, which the human mind has 
been more ready to adopt in atl ages and elimes. 
Morecver,, what is asserted im these cases, as true, 








without evidence, may in fact be true of God, that he 
is one being, and yet such in nature as to exist in three 
persons capable of mutual society and love. Certainly 
a self-existent being should exist with every perfection, 
ard so toexist would be aperfection. If God is in his 
essential character love, he would be solitary indeed 
if there were to him no possibility of mutual affection 
ard communion toward any person of divine at- 
tributes. The power of love creates the need of a 
correlated object of love, as truly in God as in man. 
This necessity carnot be met except in a low sphere by 
acreated mind. God’s highest necessities are there- 
fore represented as met in the sphere of the divine 
persons. It is the beloved Son in the bosom of the 
Father who receives and reciprocates the highest out- 
flow of divine love. 

It may be said if there is this unity of being, and 
plurality of persons in the Godhead, why is it not indi- 
eated in the scriptural names of God? Why is there 
not one name denoting this unity of being or essence, 
and another dencting the plurality of persons? Why 
do not the persons in God sometimes speak as we? 
Why are not the persons sometimes represented as con- 
sulting? 

In reply to this we say, all of these required develop- 
ments doin fact exist. There is one name, Jehovah, 
that frem its etymology does denote unity of being. 
This is the most frequently used of any of the names of 
God. But there is another name, Elohim, which a3 
clearly denotes plurality, fer it is the plural of Eloah, 
God, and properly denotes Gods or divine persons. 
This word is applied to God in the Old Testament, 
abott 2,500 times, and is next to Jehovah in the fre- 
quency of its use. 

But in reply to this it will be said this is, as Gesenius 
and other scholars tell us, merely a plural to denote 
the majesty or excellence of God, and as a proof of it 
they say it is followed by a singular verb or adjective. 
For the most part the latter assertion is true, but not 
always, for even Gesenius frankly confesses that there 
are cases in which the plural name of God is followed 
by plural verbs. He is perplexed by these, and sug- 
gests that they may bea remnant of polytheism. But 
had not Abraham and David extricated themselves 
from polytheism? And yet David in a solemn prayer 
to Gcd, represents his action as that of a plurality of 
persons—2. Sam. 7:23. In Gen. 20:13 Abraham the 
friend of God does the same. Moreover, the action of 
Ged in each of theze cases is radical and momentous 
In the case of Abraham it is God’s action in causing 
him to leave his native land to fulfil his great destiny; 
in the case of David it is God’s action in going down to 
deliver his people from Egypt. Noristhisall. In the 
original act of creation the same plurality is seen, so 
that the true translation of Gen. 1:26 would be, “The 
divine persons (Gods) said let us make man in our 
image after our likeness.’’ The same plurality is seen 
also when at the tower of Babel God said, “let us go 
down and confound their language.” If God is one 
being in three persons, such modes of speech can be 
easily understood. No less easy is it to understand the 
reason why the prevailing usage is to follow his plural 
name with a singular verb ; for though tripersonal he 
is yet one being, and it would be more than proper to 
reverse the application of the ideas of excellence and 
majesty, and to say that the singular, after a plural 
name of God is a singular of excellency, a3 denoting 
the unity in one being of the divine persons. Indeed 
this is the fair import of that great saying of Moses— 
Deut. 6:4,5,—which precedes his declaration of the law 
of supreme love. In this, in the most striking manner, 
he combines the singular with the plural, thus, ‘‘ Hear 
O Israel, Jehovah, our divine persons, (Gods), is one 
Jehovah, and thou shait love Jehovah thy divine per- 
sons (Gods) with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy might.” 

It ought also to be added, that there are eminent 
Hebrew scholars who are not satisfied with the theory 
that the plural names of God merely denote excel- 
lenecy. That eminent scholar, Fuerst, in his Hebrew 
Concordance and Lexicon, says expressly that they 
Genote a plurality of powers or persons in God. 

But it may still be said, if there are in the names and 
actions of God such indications of plurality in the Old 
Testament, why do we not alsu see it in the occasional 
revelation of the divine persons in action? Our reply 
to this is, we do. The number of the persons is not in- 
deed as definitely fixed to three as in the New Testa- 
ment, but the action of a plurality of divine persons is 
clear, from the beginning to the end of the Old Testa- 
ment. In particular there is one divine person who is 
called sometimes the Messenger of the Covenant, at 
others the Angel of Jehovah, and at other times Jeho- 
vah. By him was Moses commissioned when he ap- 
peared to him in a glorious visible form in the burning 
bush. He is first introduced to us as the Angel of the 
Lord, and after that assumes the style and uses the 
titles and authority of God (Ex. 3:2-19). It was the 
same divine being who, first as the Angel of Jehovah, 
and then as Jchovah himself, led Israel through the 
Red Sea and destroyed the hosts of the Egyptians. 
Isaac on his Geath-bed inveked him as his redeeming 
God. Gen. 48:16. He also appeared to Jacob, and 
of this interview Hosea says, 12:3-5: ‘‘He had power 
with Ged, yea, he had power over the Angel and pre- 
vailed; he wept and made supplication unto him, even 
{lie Lord God of Hests’’ Jeshua also worshiped him 


| as his God, the lender of the hosts of Israel. Josh. 5 :13- 


15, and 6:2. He issyoken of by Isaiah as their Savior 
in all their affiictions. Is. 63:9. He is presented (Mal. 
3:1-3) as God’s Messenger of the Covenant before whom 
Jchn should‘prepare the way, and yetas Jehovah him 
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self-coming to his own temple, with all the manifesta- 
tions of fearful divine power. 

In accordance with these decisive facts, the apostles 
in the New Testament ascribe directly to Christ all 
such manifestations of a visible God under the name 
Jchovah in the Old Testament. In particular John 
says expressly that it was Christ whose glory Isaiah 
saw and ef whom he spoke in the sublime vision of 
the worship of the seraphim, recorded in Is. 6:1-4, and 
by whom as Ged he was commissioned. Paul also 
recognizes as Christ the Jehovah who, as Jehovah, was 
tempted in the wilderness by those who were des- 
troyed by serpents. 1. Cor. 10:9. So Moses endured 
the reproach of Christ. Heb. 11:26. So also the deity 
whom Ezekiel saw upon the throne of glory which 
was moved by living wheels, was in the form of a man, 
around whom was arched the rainbow of God. He sit- 
ting upon the throne and assuming the names, author- 
ity and majesty of God, solemnly commissions Ezekiel 
for his great andtrying work. These are but a pari of 
the revelations of this person of the Godhead in a vis- 
ible form, that are recorded in the Old Testament. 

New when we compare these facts with the assertion 
of John, “‘No man hath seen God at any time; the 
(only-begotten) dearly-beloved Son who is in the 
bosom of the Father he hath revealed him,” and when 
to this we add the New Testament doctrine that Christ 
created and upholds all things, we shall see that HE 
was in fact the visible and acting God of the Old Tes- 
tament, by his theophanies anticipating his great and 
final incarnation to complete the work of redemption. 
Both by creation and by redemption then, he is the 
great revealer of God, and so the Word of God. 

Beyond a unity of BEING, therefore, none other is 
declared in God, and this is not at allin confiict with 
the glorious revelation of divine persons which we 
find alike in the Old Testament and the New. In this 
view we put no constraint on the Bible. We give a 
full and natural sense to every part, and so present 
the glorious persons that they are powerfully adapted 
to gain the moral ends for which they were revealed. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK 


FIENRY WARD BEECHER. 
CHRISTIAN WORK IN SEASON AND OUT OF 
SEASON. 
FRIDAY EVENING, July 5th, 1872. 


ECAUSE’our religious life is supplied through 
many institutions and observances and customs, 
we are liable to confound religion itself with these insti- 
tutions end observances and custom3; so that when a 
man leaves his church, and his meetings, and his ordin- 
ary and regular duties as a member of the Christian 
ktrotherhood behind him, he is very apt to feel that he 
has left his religion behind him. It is true that experi- 
ence shows that these various influences or educating 
institutions are adapted. on the whole, to promote both 
religious feeling and religious conduct. But religion 
can survive without them when, in the providence of 
Gcd, they are taken away. 
For instance, there is a time for all things. There is 
a time for meetings, and there is a grace that shall 
take us through periods without them. There is a 
time for individual labor, and there isa time when you 
cannot labor individually; and thereis a grace for you 
at that interval. You cannot, in the providence of 
God, be called into any condition of joy or so-row for 
which there is not an appointed help present, as there 
isin every time of need. If it be needful for you to go 
into the wiiderness, it is needful for the spirit to go 
with you. If it be needful for you to sail upon the 
sea, there is a grace even there. If it be needful for 
you to go among strangers, there, too, is grace to be 
found. There isa grace for you if it be needful for 
you to do nothing. I believe that when it is God’s 
appointment there is a grace to sustain a man in lazi 
ness—at any rate, in leisure. There isa time for work, 
and there is a time for not working. There is a time 
for earnest seriousness, and there is a time for joyous 
merriment. There is a time for social intercours2, and 
there isa time for disengaging one’s self from sozial 
connections. There is a time for being at home and 
performing the duties of home, and there is a time for 
gcing away from home, and performing the duties 
which are incumbent upon you there. 

Wherever you are, you need God. And there is a 
God present with you everywhere. There is a God 
that you can love wherever you are. And wherever 
you are, there is a sphere of duty which God marks 
out for you. And he will give you all needed help. 

Ispoke last week of the duties of those who are away 
from home scattered up and down through the land. 

There is little that need be said in respect, especially; 
to these who tarry at home. It seems to me that when 
the artificial family is weakened, when the church 
does not beat with so full a pulse, is the time when we 
should magnify the household; when we should more 
than ever be careful of the morning and evening ser- 
Viee; when those who tarry here should make their 
Own houses a sanctuary. 

It seems to me, also, that to those who remain in the 
old places, there are many social duties which are not 

less but rather more. It does not seem to meas though 

© prayer meetings were always the most wisely con- 
ducted. In other werds, to attempt to maintain for- 
mal meetings, after the reasons. or inspirations of such 
meetings are gone, does not secm to me to be wise. It 








is a thousand times better that meetings should become 
informal when the reason, the inspiration or the ma- 
terial is withdrawn by which they have been main- 
tained on a broader scale. I think that meetings 
where brethren come together as brethren gather in a 
parlor because they love each other, are productive of 
far more power in the church orin the community 
than meetings held in a large place where there is no 
reai affinity. 

Then the church is to edify ; and it seems unwise, when 
the’ pastor is absent, for church members, in a prayer- 
meeting, to attempt to preach to each other, or criti- 
cize each other, or disagree with each other. There 
are good reasons why a prayer-meeting, under such 
circumstances, should not be converted into an eccle- 
siastical debating society. If there is a reason why 
difference of opinion should be expressed, the expres- 
sion of them should take place when the appointed 
head is present. At other times, when the brethren 
are allon an equality, such expression of differences 
of opinion is apt to give rise to discrepancy more than 
to grace. I should advise, therefore, that in social 
gatherings of the Church every occasion for discussion 
should be avoided. Let debates be adjourned to a 
more favorable season. According to theteachings of 
the apostles, we should seek for peace,and for the things 
by which one may edify another—that is, build one 
another up—help one another—inspire one another. 

Still another thing. The meetings should not depend 
nor turn on the speaking power of the church. If 
we gather together in social capacities and relations, 
during the more irregular periods of the year, in 
ebhurch life, it seems to me that meetings can be made 
more prosperous by singing and prayer and conversa- 
tion, than by more formal methods. I cannot but feel 
that the construction of our places of meeting is a 
great hindrance to the highest success of our exercises. 
I do not think it possible, with seats like these (though 
they may be necessary for reasons of space) to have 
the best form of social meetings. The relations and 
situations in which persons are arranged in a large 
reom like this, are unfavorable to the accomplishment 
of the results which are sought. If we came and sat 
together in chairs, as twenty or thirty or forty persons 
wceuld sitin a parlor, or if we did not sit down, but 
walked and talked with each other, I think it far 
more likely that there would be an agreeable and in- 
structive meeting, than if we sat in platoons and 
ranks, and attempted to maneuver according to the 
ordinary tactics. Meetings in large rooms are not 
favorable to the promotion of the social side of reli- 
gious feeling; and thatis the side by which the Church 
can edify itself, ii seems to me, more surely than by 
any other. 

In their summer dwelling at home, too, there is 
more leisure, I think, among the brethren. There 
will be apt to be more time for visitations among the 
poor. Those, for instance, who teach in our home 
school, if it be discontinued, will be released from 
many cares and responsibilities; so that, if they stay 
in the city, they will have some time that can be 
wisely spent in other work. I confess that [am not 
the cne to say how much leisure you have in summer, 
since [ never spent a summer here; but my impres- 
sion is that you have a great deal, and can do many 
things, in looking after the needy and doing missioa- 
ary work, which you could not do in the erowded 
periods of the year, when there are numerous lectures 
and social meetings to occupy your attention. 

At any rate, the sick, the needy, the poor, are al- 
ways with you. Death never takes a vacation, but all 
summer long is busy. And it seems to me that thon, 
when so largely ministers of the Gospel are gone, is 
tke time for Christian men and women to d9 whatever 
in the providence of God it is put in their power to 
do. I myself believe that there are many liymen who 
are better fitted to visit the sick and console the dy- 
ing than ministers themselves are. I think it perfect- 
ly safe for a person to die without having his minister 
near at hand. I believe there is no official gift by 
which aman is made any safer in dying by the pres- 
ence of a minister than he is in the presence of the 
Holy Spirit, and by the helping presence of any 
Christian brother. There is much work that you can 
do, and that would naturally fall to your hans in the 
summer time, which, while it is much needed, and 
would be a blessing to others, would also bring to your 
hearts the graceof the Lord Jesus Christ. 

It may be that in-the providence of God sickness 
will come to your house, and to you personally. This 
church has been exempt to an extraordinary degree 
from sickness and death. I think that if the rolls 
were looked over it would be found that, considering 
the large membership which the church has had, it has 
been remarkable in the small number of persons who 
have died during my pastorate. Yet, we are not ex- 
onerated from dying. We have no guarantee against 
death. It may be that sickness and death will come 
to your household and to you this summer. I hope 
you have learned to look at death as bright-faced as 
you used to, and that you do not regard it as tae going 
down of the sun, but rather as the rising of the bright 
and morning star which brings in the full light of the 
day. 

Wherever you are, may the Lord Jesus Christ be near 
te you, and in sympathetic relationship with you. 
May the divine Spirit quicken your understanding, 
and inflame your heart with all the sweetness of love. 
If you be in health, may your joys praise God, as well 
as your duties. If you be sick, may the divine grace 
be sufficient for you. And if you are called away, I 








bid you farewell in advance, and congratulate you 
upon your going. For it is more blessed to go than to 
stay. And we might many of us well say, “Iamina 
strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart and be 
with Christ, though to stay may be more necessary for 
those about us.”’ 








Literature and Art. 
FI NEA RTS. 
THE GRAND CANON OF THE YELLOWSTONE 


‘Tis not often that in the midst of the summer 
season the New York public is favored with the 
sight of a first-class new painting. Dealers gener- 
ally stow away their treasures until the rich connois- 
seurs come back to town, or exhibit them privately 
and with the understanding that no description shall 
go into type. Last week, however, Mr. Thomas 
Moran’s great picture of the Yellowstone Cafion was 
at Goupil’s, whence it will be taken to its permanent 
place at the head of the grand staircase in the Senate 
wing of the Capitol at Washington. It is notin the 
least extravagant to say that this painting deserves to 
rank with the three or four pictures which stand con- 
fessedly at the head of American landscape art. We 
may, therefore, through our rights as citizens, rejoice 
at having become part-owners of this really flne paint- 
ing. It is better luck than, judging from the other 
pictures at the Capitol, we had any reason to expect. 
Unfortunately, that member of our staff who is fa- 
miliar with Rocky Mountain scenery in general, and 
with that of the Yellowstone in. particular, is some- 
where out west, and we must therefore accept out- 
side statements as to the truthfulness of Mr. Moran's 
pencil. We have seen most, possibly all, of the pic- 
tures which have professed to show the grand scenery 
beyond the plains, but none of them impressed us as 
this one does. Judging it simply as a painting, we in- 
stantly pronounce it a capital piece of artistic work. 
There are aerial and linear perspective; there is well- 
managed light and shade; there is the pure atmos- 
phere so puzzling to the artist from the ruthlessness 
with which it denies him those convenient grays, dear 
to the lowland painter; and, over all, there is the yio- 
let sky,” which is one peculiarity of Roeky Moun- 
tain views. Mr. Moran has worked up the geolo.zical 
part of his subject with great care, and although the 
reck-forms and texture are unfamiliar to our eyes, we 
feel intuitively that they are truthful. Any one who 
has read of the wonderful region here depicted may 
infer that the color of this painting is extraordinary. 
We will not attempt to describe it. We pay a high com- 
pliment to the artist in saying that he has given to this 
apparently irreconcilable varicty of reds, browns, and 
yellows, a harmony which must closely approximate 
to that ef nature herself. It1s a very danger2us thing 
for an artist to risk his reputation in painting a big 
picture of the most tremendous eccentricity in which 
nature is known to have indulged; bnt Mr. Moran 
has taken the risk, and, so fur as we can judge, has 
used it to advantage. 


BOOKS. 


Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New Testament 
Greek, by Herman Cremer, Professor of Theology in 
the University of Griefswald. Translated from the 
German by D. W. Simon, Ph. D., and William Ur- 
wick, M. A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 33 George 
street. 1872. 








Scribuer, Welford & Armstrong, 654 Broadway, New 
York, bave imported, and have on hand, a special edi- 
tion for the United States. 

The idea of this Lexicon is another step in advance 
in the interpretation of the New Testament. The time 
wes when it was studied with only Lexicons of Classi- 
eal Greck, and ly some it was even maintained that 
it wes composed in Classical Greek. But the influence 
of the Hebrew and of the Septuagint on the New 
Testament Greek could not always be overlooked, and 
has been fully acknowl dged in such Lexicons as those 
of Schleusner, Wahl and Robinson. 

Rut in Christianity there is disclosed a new life of 
the regenerated Soul, effected by faith, through the 
atenement and the Holy Spirit. To express the de- 
velopments of this life, the words of the Greek lan- 
guage must also be used, though it was originally 
fermed for no such purpose. These had to some ex- 
tent been molded and prepared for this work by 
their use in the Septuagint, but were not fully 
adequate for so wonderful a development. Dr. 
Cremer says: ‘The Seventy prepared the way in 
Greek for the New Testament proclamation of saving 
truth. Fine as is the tact, with which in many cases 
they endeavored to fulfil their task, it must be allowed 
that their language differs from that of the New Testa- 
ment as the well meant and painstaking effort of the 
pupils differs from the renewing and creative hand of 
the Master.’”’ The molding of Greek words to express 
the highest spiritual conceptions was especially effect- 
ed by the Apostle Paul. In this Lexicon the author 
proposes to trace the more important of the spiritual 
and theological words of the New Testament from the 
Classics into the Septuagint, and from the Septuagint 
into the New Testament, and then to develop the 
fullness of their new spiritual and Christian meaning. 

The conception is noble. All that it needs is an 
adequate execution. On this point the author speaks 
modestly. ‘‘The work which after. the labor of nine 


years, I have now brought to completion, is certainly 
an attempt only: an effort to do, nota result agcome 
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plished; it simply prepares the way for a cleverer 
hand than mine.” 

Though Dr. Robinson did not muiinr announce 
the principles on which this work is based, yet in his 
Lexicon of the New Testament, he has in practice as- 
sumed and regarded them. But they are more fully 
developed in tkis work than ever before. Of this a 
fine example may be seen in the fundamental words, 
believe and faith—(pisteuo and pistis). So too on such 
words as law, condemn, justify, flesh, spirit, regener- 
ate, life, hope, holy, pure, purify, he is very full. 

This Lexicon does not profess to contain all the words 
of the New Testament, but only those which have 
been theologically modified and spiritualized by it. 

The translator says that in Germany this Lexicon is 
considered one of the most important contributions to 
the study of New Testament exegesis that has appeared 
for many years. Indeed it led to the appointment of 
the author to his present professorship of Theology. 
He is a pupil of Tholuck, and is decidedly evangelical 
in his principles 7nd teaching. Hehasalso been engaged 
in the practical work of the ministry, and, asa pastor, 
has tested his views of the divine life, as revealed in 
the New Testament, among men. 

The work is one of great value. It furnishes new 
and rich materials of thought, and comparison, in the 
interpretation of Scriptural truth. We should callin 
question some of his views, as for example what he 
teaches as to the words of Christ, ‘this is my body,” 
in the Sacrament, p. 562. These denote, he says, ‘a 
communication of the divine nature to sinful man.” 
Lutheran Consubstantiation may perhaps account for 
this.’ Other exceptions could be taken to some of his 
results. Nevertheless we regard the body of them as 
sound and of great moment. Though not a complete 
Lexicon of the New Testament, it is a valuable sup- 
plement to all that we have, and fills a place peculiarly 
its own. 

If a new edition is called for, we trust that the proof 
reading will be more thoroughly attended to. There 
ought to be the utmost care not to disfigure a work so 
beautifully printed, with obvious errors. For exam- 
ple there are two on p. 261, one on p. 262, and one on 
p. 540. Theapology of the Translator we have consi- 
dered and regarded; but we hope in another edition 
for the minutest accuracy. 


Crossing the Atlantic. Illustrated by Augustus 

Hoppin. (James R. Osgood & Co.) Boston, 1872. 

A large and beautiful book of sketches; a most ap- 
propriate ornament to the table of the library or the 
drawing-room. It is dedicated, in an autograph letter 
to Capt. Cooke of the Cunard steamer ‘“ Russia.”’ We 
have first a fictitious ‘‘ List of Passengers’’ by the fic- 
titious steamship ‘ Ethiopia,’ such as the Hon. L. A. 
Beaconstreet, M.C., Boston, with his highly aristocratic 
family; Rev. Ichabod Barnes, Podunk, Mass.; William 
Nye, Nevada; A. Skeeter and Miss Skeeter, of New 
Orleans, &e., ke. These dramatis persone are carried 
out, more or less, in all the sketches of the volume. 

The latter are made with a free and skillful 
hand, leaving nothing to be desired in the way of 
technical execution. They are exceedingly faithful to 
the many and various situations of a voyage across the 
Atlantic by steamer, and possess a mild comic flavor, 
quite pleasing and satisfactory, while not endangering 
the midriff through excessive laughter. The contrast 
between the smiling and contented party, who put on 
the airs of the salon and pledge each other in cham- 
pagne at the first day’s dining, and the solitary 
grandeur of Mr. Madder Brown, the commercial tra- 
veler, of Birmingham, who sits at his volatile soup 
“the second day out,’ while the staggering, sliding 
waiters, in a row, bear toward him the successive 
dishes, is capital. The difference between the ‘move- 
ments of the great Beaconstreet, getting his ‘‘ very 
sick and very stout’? companion upon deck in a gale 
of wind, and those of the young English swell who in- 
vites the pretty Miss Mavourneen up the companion- 
way, with unmistakable flirting intent, will awaken 
many droll reminiscences. In short, to all who have 
ever made a voyage in a fashionable ocean steamer, 
these drawings will call up so many agreeable mem- 
ories, together with so many whose unpleasantness 
has long since been lost in the remembrance of their 
drollery and absurdity, that they cannot fail to attain 
a wide and well-founded popularity. 


Strange Dwellings, being a Description of the 
Habitations of Animals, by Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., 
F.L.S., ete. (Lee, Shepard & Dillingham), is a beauti- 
fully printed and profusely illustrated volume, the 
contents of which are worthy of such a dress. It treats 
of the dwellings of animals, or, more accurately, of the 
habits and peculiarities of a large number of beasts, 
birds, insects and reptiles, classified according to the 
manner in which they construct their nests or abodes. 
Of course, this classification is not completely scien- 
tific, but it is well calculated to render the study of 
natural history fascinating to the young; and even 
from the standpoint of science, it is full of significant 
and important suggestions. The author has followed 
a simple and convenient arrangement. Beginning 
with the simple burrow in the ground, he proceeds to 
those dwellings which are suspended in the air (the 
pensile nests of the harvest-mouse, squirrel, and many 
birds); then to those which are really built, of mud, 
stones, sticks, or other materials; the sub-aqueous hab- 
itations; the gregarious homes; parasites; nests built 
upon branches, etc. We can speak from personal ex- 
perience of the attractiveness of the book to persons 
ofall ages. Nothing. could be better to assist parents 





in awakening the interest of the young by home-talks 
on natural history. 


Annual Illustrated Catalogue and Oarsman’s 
Manual. (Troy: Walters, Balch & Co.) A catalogue 
must possess extraordinary merits to secure a notice 
on this page, and we accord space to this one not only 
because it is highly creditable as a specimen of book- 
making, and ina literary point of view, but because 
it treats of a noble out-of-door pastime. Walters, 
Balch & Co. are builders of paper boats as well as 
publishers, and among the craft which they offer 
for sale are the canoes to which our contributor 
refers in the first page of this week’s Christian 
Union. We leave to him the praises of boating 
in general and canoeing in particular, and confine 
ourselves to the book before us. It is a large 
quarto volume of five hundred pages, printed in 
colors, on tinted paper, and handsomely illustrated 
with plates and diagrams which ought to enable the 
average Yankee to build a boat of almost any kind, if 
the accompanying price-list does not suit the depth of 
his individual purse. We throw out this suggestion, 
however, without much fear that Messrs W. & B. will 
be losers thereby. Paper boats have been well tested 
at home and abroad, and are doubtless superior in 
many respects to those which are made from wood. 
Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton, an English artist of 
note, has explored the lochs of Scotlard and the rivers 
of France in a boat or canoe of this description, and 
pins his faith most heartily to paper, as the material 
of all others, for boat-building. The catalogue will 
be reissued in an enlarged form during the coming 
winter. 


The Cancelled Will, and its sequel, Who Shall 
be Victor? by Mrs. Eliza A. Dupuy (T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers), constitute a tedious narrative, the heroine 
of which isa sort of Becky Sharp, only very beauti- 
ful, accomplished and diabolic. The hero is an Adonis, 
who jilts this tragic maid, and another one (of angelic 
beauty) besides, to marry Number Three, who has 
unutterable loveliness and two hundred thousand 
dollars. The cancelled will plays its part here and 
there in the plot, and virtue is triumphant at the end 
of the second volume, when, the fair fiend having 
murdered Adonis, and died confessing the crime to 
Number Two (who has meanwhile become a Sister of 
Charity), Number Three is united to a respectable gen- 
tleman witha noble brow; and he itis, so far as we 
can venture to answer the conundrum, who is “the 
victor.”’ We cannot but wonder that any readers find 
this fine-spun intrigue and conventional sentiment 
“exciting.’”’ It has made us very sleepy. 


The Oregon Trail; Sketches of Prairie and 
Rocky Mountain Life, by Francis Parkman (Little, 
Brown and Company), appears in a fourth, revised 
edition. It was first issued as a series of papers in the 
Knickerbocker magazine, a quarter of a century ago; 
and the changes that have so swiftly passed over the 
Far West, lend the interest of an era that is gone for- 
ever, to its lively and faithful descriptions. Neither 
mines, nor stages, nor railroads, appear in Mr. Park- 
man’s picture; now they must form the leading fea- 
tures of every sketch of those regions. The reader 
will perhaps find their absence agreeable, by way of 
variety. The book presents, in the graceful style for 
which the author is distinguished, an extremely accu- 
rate account of life on the plains and in the moun- 
tains, as it used to be. He has used his material with 
artistic skill, and he has not over-colored with enthu- 
siasm or fancy his complete and satisfactory picture. 
Mcdern travelers out yonder are almost forced to do 
this, since the facts of the journey have become rather 
tame and common-place; but in 1846 there was nov- 
elty, romance and danger enough about the over-land 
trip to satisfy the most inventive mind. The ‘“emi- 
grant trains’? are merely second-class cars now; aad 
the hunting and fighting have degenerated into com- 
mercial operations. 


Station Life in New Zealand, by Lady Barker 
(New York: DeWitt C. Lent & Co.), gives, in a series of 
familiar letters, a lively and charming picture of life 
on one of the great sheep-farms of New Zealand. The 
descriptions of scenery are particularly good. They 
bring to mind many parts of our own great West. 
Lady Barker is evidently a woman of sensibility and 
sense—capable of enthusiasm, laughter and heroism, 
and so fitted to perceive the picturesque and endure 
the disagreeable in the wild colonial life. Portions of 
Henry Kingsley’s Geoffrey Hamlyn, and of Charles 
Reade’s Never too Late to Mend, deal with Australian 
life; but these letters give a lighter and a pleasanter 
sketch than either of the books named. 


Sailing on the Nile, translated from the Franch 
of Laureat Laporte, by Virginia Vaughan (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers), is a pleasant sketch of Egypt as 
seen by a rather sentimental traveler. There are a 
few (too many) long soliloquies and Gallic platitudes 
about Imagination, the Past, etc., but on the whole, 
the book contains a good deal of honest, effective and 
giaceful description. M. Laporte inveighs against 
steamboats, and insists that the only way to see Egypt 
is in sailing on the Nile. “ Watch the wind swelling 
the sail, hearken to the singing of your crew, to the 
measured throbbing of their oars; and, when night 
comes, cast your anchor against a green bank, or off a 
lonely shore, and sleep in the open air, under the stars 
of heaven, as did the shepherd kings. 


The second part of Professor Asa Gray's Botany 
for Young People has been issued by Ivison, Blakeman, 








Taylor & Co., under the title, Hew Plants Behave: 
How they Move, Climb, Employ Insects to Work for 
Them, etc. The first part, How Plants Grow, ap- 
peared fourteen years ago, and has done much to facil- 
itate the study of botany by the young. The present 
volume, a thin quarto of only forty-six pages, is de- 
lightfully written, to charm both old and young, and 
will open many eyes to the “ common wonders’”’ of the 
vegetable world. 


Jubilee Days, (Osgood & Co.,) is a clever illus- 
trated daily which appeared in Boston during the 
continuance of the Jubilee, and the numbers of which 
have now been bound up in a thin quarto. Wecan 
scarcely conceive of a more appropriate or pleasant 
souvenir of the great symphonium than this collection 
of witty sayings and sketches. For the latter, Mr. 
Augustus Hoppin, as the artist of the affair, deserves 
much credit. For the former, we suppose the com- 
bined and concentrated intellect of Boston is responsi- 
ble; at all events Jubilee Days is a notably well- 
sustained and amusing “‘ penny paper.” 


Beethoven: By Richard Wagner. Translated, _— 
the Author’s express permission and a probation, b 
— R. Parsons. Indianapolis: Benham Beothens. 
This essay, whieh, by a singular blunder of the 

binder, is labelled *‘ Life of Beethoven,” is the contri- 
bution of the musician Wagner to the c2lebration of 
the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of the 
great master. Wagner displays as much power and 
individuality in this literary composition as in his 
musical works, and, in many places, to the common 
understanding, is equally unintelligible. As the opin- 
ion of the greatest living composer regarding the 
merits of the first musician of all ages, it is very inter- 
esting, and will command respect; but one cannot 
help regretting that the translator, having converted 
the complicated German into abstruse English, had 
not also translated the English into the language of 
the common people. 


NEW MUSIC. 


The Polytechnic: A collection of Music for Schools, 
Classes and Clubs. Compiled and written by N. C. 
Burnap and Dr. W. J. Wetmore. New York: J. W. 
Schermerhorn & Co., No. 14 Bond street. 

This very handy and handsomely printed volume of 
over two hundred pages, contains the best collection 
of music for schools, and especially boys’ schools, we 
remember to have seen. The object of the work is to 
collect the widely scattered melodies with which all 
are familiar, together with the best college songs and 
sacred music suitable for the public as well as private 
exercises of the school. Familiar operatic airs abound, 
and are harmonized to suit the Capacity of young 
singers. Festival songs, patriotic airs, commencement 
glees, Christmas carols, songs for meeting and part- 
ing, songs serio-comic and grave, combine tu make a 
most desirable ollapodrida for the purpose intended. 
As a book for the home circle it will find an endless 
number of admirers. It is well edited, and merits the 
patronage of the schools and the public generally. 


A New Collection of Sacred Music; Composed, ar- 
ranged and M5 oe by Adolph Baumbach. Boston: 
Oliver Ditson & Co. ew York: C. H. Ditson & Co. 
This collection is in decen and feature similar to the 
author’s first work, which is widely known among 
musicians, and deservedly popular. While its contents 
are graver, more dignified and more worshipful than 
its predecessor, we doubt if it will be so generally es- 
teemed. The opening choral, ‘ A Strong Castle is our 
Lord,’”’ should commend it even if there were not 
many others of like excellence to make it acceptable 
to the class of church-goers who regard the singing as 
a part of the worship equally with the prayer or ser- 
mon. We notice very fine selections from Best, Call- 
eott, Mendelssohn, Spohr, and other equally sound 
composers. The ‘‘ Lord’s Prayer,’ on p. 181, though 
perhaps the simplest, is about the most effective of 
the author’s own generally excellent contributions to 
the volume. 


Our attention has been called lately to the fol- 
lowing publications: ‘ God be Merciful,” (67th Psalm) 
fer soprano solo, with chorus for female voices, by 
Frederic L. Ritter; published by G. Schirmer, New 
York. ‘Bow Down Thine Ear, O Lord,” motett 
from Psalm 86th, for choir and male quartette, by 
John P. Morgan, organist of Trinity Church, N. Y.; 
fublished by S. Brainard &Son, Cleveland; and Floral 
Ode, for piano-solo, duet, terzetto and chorus, by John 
Zundel, organist of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
These compositions, of entirely different character, 
are by eminent American composers, and all are ex- 
cellent. Prof. Ritter, as Professor of Music at Vassar 
College, has peculiar facilities for testing the scope 
and capacities of female voices; Mr. Morgan, thor- 
eughly educated abroad, is an organist and composer 
of the best German school; and Mr. Zundel, for thirty 
years a writer of church and festival music, has ac- 
quired a wide and honorable reputation. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Author. 
D. aa & Co., New Y oh. 

E. M. Archer, “Christina North.” ses & 
JOHN WILEY & Son. New Yor 

Prof. W. P. Troweeltee, - we ey Engines and Boilers.” 


Price. 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, —— 

Alex. Dumas, . ‘Andree de Taverne - 10 

ons! have also received current numbers of the following publica- 
on 


Appleton’s Journal L Ctentnay Patt) Phrenclogical Journal, Harper 
Magazine—New York a Magazine— Contemporary Re- 
view—Philadelphia. “Congregat ional Quarterly—Old and New Boston. 
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A BIG VICTORY FOR THE NEW WILSON UN- 
DER-FEED SEWING MaCHINE.—It will delight 
all the many fricnds of the Wilson Improved 
Sewing Machine to know that in the stubborn 
contest for superiority in samples of work at 
the great Nerthern Ohio Fair, their favorite 
has carried off the two great premiums, the 
medal for best six specimens machine work, 
and the diploma for best specimen embroid- 
ery. As the great competition was in these 
two classes, it will be seen that tho Wilson’s 
victory is complete. We knew this would be 
so. It could not be otherwise. There is no 
talking down the fact that the Wilson is the 
best family sewing machine now manufac- 
tured, the one capable of doing the best work 
on any kind of goods and under all circum- 
stances. This award of the highest premium 
to the work of the Wilson Improved Machine, 
should and willsilence the k of that largo 
class of sewing machine men who have made 
this machine the object of their special enmi- 
ty, simply because it isa moderate price ma- 
chine and undersells their expensive ones. Go 
and see the first premium cards on those beau- 
tiful samples of work, and remember that you 
can buy this premium sewing machine for 
fifty do! ara. trom the Cleveland Herald. Sales- 
room, 707 Broadway, N. Y., also for sale in all 
other cities in the U. 8. 

EVERY PRUDENT MAN, careful of the health 
and comfort of his family, should see to it that 
his drinking water is conveyed through TINn- 
LINED which is a perfect sateguard 
against lead poison, the too often Sa. 
cause of disease and death. Tin-Lined Pipe is 
strong, durable, flexible, and easily soldered. 
It is a great benefit to the community, and en- 
hances the real value of every house in which 
it is introduced. By its use, lead and zinc poi- 
son and iron rust are all avoided and general 
health promoted. Sold by the COLWELLS, SHAw 
& WILLARD M’F’G Co., 213 Centre Street, New- 
York. Price, 15 cents a pound for all sizes. 
Circular and sample of — sent by mail free. 
Also, manufacturers of Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, 
Block Tin Pipe, Solder,&c. Orders filled at sight. 


THERE are no “sworn official returns” of 
the sales of sewing machines in this or any 
country, but the second special auction sale 
this season of discarded double-thread a 
machines, which have lately been exchange 
for the Willcox & Gibbs Silent Family Sewing 
Machine has recently _ been held in New York, 
and the double-thread companies are so riled 
about it that a little swearing becomes natu- 
ral, though it is not, by any means, proper. 

HOUSEKEEPERS.—The American Institute 
awards the premium to Electro Silicon as being 
“the best article for ag oy ag polishing Sil- 
ver, Plated Ware, &c. Sold y Jewelers, Drug- 

sts, House Furnishing and Grocery Stores. 
‘COFFIN, REDINGTON & Co., Agents, No. § Gold 
Street, New York. 


Facts FOR THE LADIES.—Mrs. H. W. Terry, 
Wading River, N. Y., has used her Wheeler & 
Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine almost constantly 
for five years, on all kinds of family sewing, 
and broken but one needle. See the new Im- 
provements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 

To Po.isH TIN, BRASS, AND OTHER CULI- 

NARY ARTICLES.—Rub the damp cloth on the 
cake of Morgan’s Sapolio until well covered, 
-and then queen over the surface of the uten- 
sil. It will produce a luster equal to the new. 

KIMBALL BROTHERS, Boston, is the place to 

-buy your Fine Carriages. Send for Catalogue 
of styles. Mailed free. 

THE ONLY_PROPER THING to use for clean- 

ing silver is Indexical Silver Soap. Asa paint 
‘cleaner it is simply perfect. 


ApvicE.—Send for free Price List. Jones’ 
Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 





\ {| RS. C. C. THOMSON 
‘Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send 


for circular containing references and particulars. 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 341 Fifth Ave. 


HE BECKWITH SEWING MA- 
CHINE, $10. Sent by express to any ad- 
dress. C.O. D. “Varrrnted 2 years. 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
No. 2% West Broadway, New York. 








ET OF CUT PAPER PATTERNS, 
OF INFANTS’ WARDROBE, 


Comprising six articles, namely: a7 
(On 
Cloak. Gored Robe. Yoke  Eltp. Night Slip. 


Petticoat. Shirt. 

Bent on be 25 cents. No sets separated. To 
vent mis es, persons sending for Patterns 
| please write name, County and State very plain. 

Patterns of all kinds sent by mail on receipt of 
— and measure. A Descriptive Illustrated In- 

ex sent on receipt of a stamp to prepay postage. 

Price of Patterns are reduced, none now being 
Charged more than 25 cents. Address 


J. B. SMALL, 
PATTERN AND FASHION ROOMS, 
643 Broadway, N. Y 


Same Block as Grand Central Hotel. 
See our Illustrated advertisement on page III. 
of July 3rd. on 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broad- 
+ way, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS & FRAMES, 
STEREOSCOPES & VIEWS, GRAPHOSCOPES, MEGAL- 
ETHOSCOPES, ALBUMS AND PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. 
Manufacturers of Photographic Materials. 


LL BOOK LOVERS should sub- 

scribe to the AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST, a 

Menthly r= Literature, and Repository of 
an ueries. Send stamp for specim 

number. J. SABIN & SONS, an im 

84 Nassau Street, New York. 

Subscription, $1 per year. Cheap edition, 50 cents. 


MERICAN HOUSE, 


BOSTON, Mass. 


The Largest First-Class House in New England. 


Vertical 
with eee , Suits, and Single Apartments, 

















Billiard ney Tn ; a qoaveulencss connecting 
* LEWIS RICE & SON. --- 
(QHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE 
Avon crea anes hee Satloguee No fe 
and 33. ‘Send stamp. LEGG OTHERS, 
St., New York. - No.8 








Us IVERSALLY PRAISED 


By those who have seen them, are the following 
three Books, already popular, although the first 
has just issued from the Press. 


THE STANDARD!! 
By L. 0. EMERSON AND H. R. PALMER. 


400 pages. Fine Singing School Course. Large 
collection of the best Anthems and Tunes. 20,000 
copies already ordered! The Banner Church Mu- 
sic Book of the Season! Price $1.50; $13.50 per doz. 
Specimens sent, post free, for the present, for $1.25. 


SPARKLING RUBIES!! 
By A. HULL & H. SANDERS. 


Beautiful Sabbath School Singing Book! No sleepy 
tunes or words! Wide-awake songs by wide-awake 
authors. Price 55 cents. 


THE PILGRIM’S HARP!! 


By ASA HULL. 
210 pages. Remarkably good for Vestries, and for 
use in Prayer Meetings. Small, very clear print. 
Large number of the most popular tunes. Price 
60 cents. 
O. DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO, New York. 





“ Best Because Cheapest!” 
“Cheapest Because the Best!” 


(CS amistiAn PRAISE, HYMN, anp 
TUNE BOOK! 


CONTAINING 


Five Hundred Live Hymns, Tunes, and 
Set Pieces. 


With an introduction by the Rev. Dr. Hrrcucock 
of the Union Theol. Seminary, N. Y. 


Its cheapness comes from the absence of lumber; 
its excellence, from the presence of gems only, 
both of poetry and music. Books of thrice its bulk 
abounding in didactic poetry of unquestioned ex- 
cellence, are plenty; actual experiment, however, 
proves that scarce a third of their contents is or 
can be used in public worship; whilst the cost of 
their useless portions is to the congregation a bur- 
then intolerable. 


CHRISTIAN PRAISE 


Is now in its afth edition—1 vol., crown octavo, 
price $1.34, retail—and used and recommended by 
congregations and clergy most eminent ih the 
Presbyterian Church. Single copies mailed on re- 
ceipt of retail price. , 

*,* Special terms for first introduction had on 
direct application to publishers. 


F. J. HUNTINGTON & CO., 
105 Duane S8t., N. Y 





N OVELLO’S 
CHEAP EDITIONS 


OF 


PIANO-FORTE CLASSICS, 


In paper covers, or handsomely bound, gilt 
edges. Pp. 
‘aper. Cloth. 
. $4 





















Bach’s 48 Preludes and Fugues (folio 50 
a pis 4 Books, each... 
Beethoven’s Thirty-eight Sonatas....... oo 300 
we — Miscellaneous 5 
eCeS...... Sevecesencocses 9 
Chopin’s WR cctcccsecs 120 ine 
4 Polonaises...... ° -150 
per Notturnos..... eee -150 
> Mazurkas.. 150 
oa Ballades.. - 150 
> i OO ++. 200 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder 2hne Worte (8 
Books) folio, splendidly bound....... 45 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte, oc- 
Diccarinbsknekacbadsierensechenctsens 2 50 
Mendelssohn’s Piano-forte Works, fo- 
lio, splendidly bound, 3 vols., each 6 00 
Mendelssohn’s do. do., octavo, 3 vols., 
PL Ahinibaierhscidesseesindstanssaasene 250 350 
Schubert’s Ten Sonatas........ 15 250 
oe Dances, complete 7 
= MB exscecsccsces % 19 
Mogzart’s Sonatas......... He 15 250 
Weber’s Complete Pianofort Works..... 1% 3800 
Schumang’s Album, containing forty- 
See 10 200 
Schumann’s Forest Scenes, nine Easy 
PONE sncccccecoctscee -ccscnsacecsncesese % 


MOTHER GOOSE, 

Or NATIONAL NURSERY RHYMES. Set to Music 
by J. W. ELLIOTT, with 6 beautiful Illustrations 
He get by the Brothers Dalziel. Paper ards. 
1.50. Splendidly bound in cloth, gilt edges, $2.50. 


ASK FOR NOVELLO'’S EDITIONS. 
&@” Send for Catalogue and Lists to 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE VERY LATEST'!! 
¢¢ -X\ORONATION.” 


NEW CHURCH MUSIC. 
THE 


“CORONATION,,” 


BY THEO. F. SEWARD & CHESTER G. ALLEN, 
ASSISTED BY 
DR. LOWELL MASON. 


NOW READY. 


400 pages; price $1.50; per doz. $13.50. 


Pa One copy sent for examination, on receipt of 


Send orders at once; they wiil be filled in turn. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
New York and Chicago. 


25,000 COPIES OF 
[HE GLORY . 


SOLD IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION. 
Our new Sacred Music Book for 
CHURCHES, 
SINGING SCHOOLS, and 
MUSICAL CONVENTIONS. 


THE GLORY, 
By GEO. F. ROT, 


IS EMPHATICALLY A NEW BOOK—NEW IN 
PLAN—NEW IN LESSONS—NEW IN DE- 
PARTMENTS—NEW IN MUSIC. 
CONTAINS 400 PAGES. 


By FAR the BEST and MOST CAREFULLY PRE- 
PARED SINGING-BOOK by this AUTHOR. 


THE GLORY 
IS NOW READY. 


Price $13.50 per dozen. Specimen copy will be 
sent post-paid on receipt of $1.25, by the publishers. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


IANOS, ORGANS and MELODEONS 


On easy monthly or quarterly payments. We are 
prepared to rent from our immense stock of first- 
class instruments and allow the rent to apply until 
paid for. Any person with a moderate income can 
by this system pay for a Piano or Organ and never 
miss the money. Address 
WM. A. POND & CO., 
No. 547 Broadway, New York. 


GREAT OFFER!! 

HORACE WATERS, 
491 Prosawey, New York, will dispose of ONE 
HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS and ORGANS 
of six first-class makers, including Waters’s, at e.r- 
tremely low prices for cash, or will take part cash and 
balance in small monthly installments. Ne 7-oc- 
tave first-class PIANOS, all modern improvements, 
for $275 cash. Now ready a new kind of PARLOR 
ORGAN, the most beautiful style and perfect tone 
ever made. Illustrated Catalogues mailed. Sheet 
so a Books, and Sunday-School Mu- 
sie Books. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
F{ELLMUTH COLLEGES, 
LONDON, ONT., CANADA. 
HELLMUTH COLLEGE, 
HEAD MASTER: 
Rev. FRANCIS L. CHECKLEY, B. A. 
HELLMUTH LADIES’ COLLEGE, 


PRESIDENT; 
Rev. THEODORE IRVING, LL. D. 

















The next Term begins on Wednesday, 4th of 
September. Catalogues may be had by applying to 
JOHN B. KITCHING, Esq., Duncan, Sherman & Co, 


\ J ANTED—A GENTLEMAN OF MA- 

TURED EXPRBRIENCE, by travel and ob- 
servation, CLASSICALLY EDUCATED, who can 
give instruction in the French and German Lan- 
guages; us supervising Tutor and companion to 
two or three young gentlemen from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age, who are already well ad- 
vanced in their studies. A competent person will 
be liberally treated with. Address, with detailed 
statement and references, MARSHALL, office of 
the Christian Observer. 


]_ BALL UNION ACADEMY, 
MERIDEN, N. H., 


Furnishes the BEST ADVANTAGES at the LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


The Fall Term will begin 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 22nd. 
Rev. L. A. AUSTIN, M.A., Principal. 


PRESTON COTTAGE, 


NEWTON, MASs., (near Boston,) 


MISS WILSON’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 


The Autumn Term begins Sept. 3, 1872. For cir- 
— etc., address Miss JULIA A. WLLSON, as 
above. 

REV. HENRY M. FIELD, of the Evan, 7. and 
Rev. CHAS. E. KNOX, Bloomfield, N. J., Kindly 
[eee personal reference; also, AMZI DODD, 

loomfield, N. J. 














RVING INSTITUTE.—A Classical and 
Commercial Boarding School at Tarrytown on 
the Hudson. The Eighteenth Annual Session be- 
gins September llth. First-class advantages. 
tealthy py ge grounds. The number 
of pupils is limited, securing a degree of attention 
unattainable in large institutions. Thorougy pre- 
paration for College. Special attention paid to Com- 
mercial Studies and Modern Languages. Instruc- 
tion by graduates of our best Colleges. For circu- 
lars apply to THOMAS KIRKPATRICK, No. 889 
Broadway, or the Principals, A. ARMAGNAC, A. 
M., D. A: ROWK, A. B. 


R. VAN NORMAN’S' ENGLISH, 
FRENCH AND GERMAN FAMILY AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
CHILDREN, New York. 
Will commence its Sixteenth Year, September 
26th, 1872. 
For full information send for catalogue. 
Address, 


D. C. VAN NORMAN 
17 West 42d St., New York. 


HAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL, BAR- 
. RINGTON CENTRE, R. I.—Buildings and 
Fixtures new. Location healthy, pleasant, and 
easy of access, Advantages excellent. 
Year consists of four terms of ten weeks each, Fall 
Term begins on the First Monday in September. 
Number of boarding pupils limited to ten. Terms, 
for tuition, board, washing, books and stationery. 
a fax Address the Principal, 
. F. CADY, A.M., Barrington Centre, R. I. 


QGTEUBEN VILLE, O., FEMALE SEM- 
INARY.—This widely’known School affords 
thorough Christian education at a cost of little 
more $5 a week ; one-fourth of for Clergymen. 
The 87th session (20 weeks) opens September llth. 
The address of all former pupils is requested. A 
grand reunion at the close of next reer. Send for 
rticulars to Rev. CHARLES C. BEATTY, D. D., 
D., Sup’t, or Rev. A. M. REID, Ph. D., Prin- 














HEATON SEMINARY, Norton, 
Female Soni mtg will teste Thareda by ay 
w n on ursday, > 

This Institution, which is healthfully situated in 
Norton, , Offers rare advantages to young la- 
dies seeking a thorough and libera Sanostion. r 

apply to Mrs. C. C. METCALF, 
Principal. 


HESTNUT ST. FEMALE SEMINA- 
RY, PHILADELPHIA. 
Miss BONNEY AND Miss DILLAYE, PRINCIPALS. 
The twenty-third year of this English & French 
Boarding and Day School will open Sept. 18th, at 
1615 Chestnut-st. Particulars from Circulars. 


ROY FEMALE SEMINARY.—The 
Household Furniture, Musical Instruments. 
Patterns, Models, together with the good will of 
this institution, will be sold on very moderate 
ferms. J.H. WILLARD, Troy, N. Y. 


ODDARD SEMINARY.—Boarding- 
J School for both sexes. Fall Term of this In- 
stitution begins Copeane 4th 
heat, light and washing, #4 per . 
information and catalogues address the Principal, 
. L. BURRINGTON, Barre, Vt. 














LAVERACK COLLEGE and: Hudson 

River Institute, Claverack, N. Y. Rev. ALON- 

ZO FLACK. A. M., Pres‘t. Term opens Sept. 9th. 10 

Departments. 18 Instructors. DEDUCTION to gen- 
tlemen and ladies in NORMAL class, 


HITESTOWN SEMINARY, Whites. 
town, N. Y., near Utica. One ef the largest, 
cheapest and best Schools in the state. For both 
sexes. Send for Catalogue 
J. 58. GARDNER, Principal. 


RS. J. T. BENEDICT’S FRENCH 

English and German Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Children, No, 7 East 42d st. 
N. Y., re-opens Oct. Ist. The ablest Professors an 
Lecturers are employed. 
PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE. 

Elegant buildings. Twenty-three teachers. 
Charges moderate. Fall Term commences Septem- 
ber 10. Send to the President, Rev. I. C. PER- 
SHING, D.D., Pittsburgh, Pa., for a Catalogue. 


OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY FOR 

LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. Provides the 

best advantages of European and home schools, 

with much personal care and culture. Specialties, 
—Music, Modern Languages, and the Fine Arts. 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Address, Miss EMILY NELSON. 


OLDEN HILL INSTITUTE, AND 
J FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL for Boys, 
Bridgeport, Ct. Sones yeas begins Sept. 17th. 
Rey. G. B. DAY, M.D., Principal. 


























COaeers SQUARE BOARDING AnD 
/ DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies. The 19th 
Schoo! Year will begin Tuesday, September 2, 1872. 
For Catalogue and Circular oper Rev. GEORGE 
GANNETT, 6) Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


APLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR 
Young Ladies, Pittsfjeld, Mass. Known for 
thirty years for its superior fa®lities and @ 
beauty of location. REvV.C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

4 Worcester, Mass., fits Boys and Men for Com- 

mon and Scientific Pursuits. Its superior merits 
stated in Circular. C. B. METCALF, Sup’t. 











LIZABETH Co.uueaIATE ScHoon.— 
4 Elizabeth, N. J. Home and tuition for boys. 
Address Rev. J. C. WYCKOFF. 





OR BOYS.—Superior advantages at 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





IVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY 
_ _ Ronsmhecyate, N.Y. A thorough-goingsSchool 





"NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE BEST BOOK FOR SUMMER 
READING! 
Everybody has read or is reading that 
most Popular Novel, 


MX WIFE AND I; 
On, 
Harry Henperson’s History, 


An American Tale for the times. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


“It is one of her very best.”"—Scribner'’s Monthly. 
“This, her latest work, is incomparably her best. 
It is a novel, and a very interesting one. It is full 
of thought, and pasos, and feeling.”—Bufalo 
(N. Y.) Commercial Advertiser. 
400 pages, 12mo., Illustrated. 
Extra Cloth, Stamped Cover. Price $1.75. 
G@” For sale bu all Booksellers, or will be 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York 


Practical—Educational—Scientific. 
(GABDERERS MONTHLY, 


EDITED BY THOMAS MEEHAN, 
$2.00 per annum. 














HENRY WARD BEECHER writes: 


“Others may know of a better Horticultura 
Magazine in America. I DO NOT.” 


Address, CHARLES H. MAROT 
No. 814 Chestnut Street, Philude 


ENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 


BIBLIOPOLE, 
133 NAssAU STREET, 


American or Foreign Publications sent by mail 
post-paid at Catalogue prices. 


T ‘HE ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE STO- 
RIES, 8 vols., and the New Prize Series, 13 

vols., now ready, embrace some of the best 8. 8. 

books ever offered to the American public. 

-» publishers, Bosto: 


iphia 











D. ROP & CO n. 
DAY & CO., Dover, N. H. Catalogues free. 
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TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 
Subscription price, % per annum, ineluding the Pair of Oil Chro- 
mcs * Wide Awake’ and “ Fast Asleep.’’ Canada subscribers must 
send twenty cents in addition to ~~ s e American postage. Money 
should be sent by draft or Posta oney Order. Currency sent by 
mail is ut the risk of the sender. The postage on the CHRISTIAN 
NION to all parts of the country is only twenty certts a year, or five 
cents a quarter, payable at the office where the p?per is delivered. 
The Chromas “ Wide Awake” and * Fast Asleep ” are deliverable 
at this office, whenever the subscriber’s name is reached on the list in 
order of time. When the pictures are to be forwarded by mil, 10 
cents must be sent for postage. If desiréd mounted, sized and var- 
nished, ready for framing, (the form most satisfactory and generally 
_ preferred) 25 cents sdditional (or 35 cents in all) should ba remitted. 
Plywouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry Ward 
eecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. The 
CHRISTIAN UNION (338) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT (33) will be sent to 
one eddress for $5 (including the $10 chromos “ Wide Awake” and 
“Fast Aslecp.”’) 
We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are willing 
to pay alileral compensation. Send to the publishers for Terms, &¢. 
OFFICES: New_York, 27 Park Place; Boston, 1L Bromfield St.; 
Chicago, 75 West Washington St. 








Notice.—No canvasser for the CHRISTIAN UNION is 
authorized to receive any money on account of a subscription 
until he delivers to the subscriber a certificate bearing the fac- 
simile signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing one year’s 
service of the paper, and the free delivery of the Chromos 
*“* Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” by mail; Said Certificate 
of Subscription to be presented only after the reception by the 
subscriber of the first number of his papers addressed with regit- 
lar printed label, giving name, and date ef expiration of the 
subscription. 

N. B.—At the left exd of each Certificate is a Coupon, to be 
detached and sent to the pubiishers in case of irregularity in 
the seryice of the paper. 


[enry Warp Brexcuer, Editor, 








Here are a few facts worth the attention of 
careless people, particularly those who have occa- 
sion to correspond with newspapers, inclosing 
money and expecting answers : 

‘During the last year there were sent to the Deid 
Letter Office nearly three imitllions of letters. Sixty- 
eight thousand of these letters could not be forwarde1, 
pny to the carelessness of the writer in omitting to 
give the county or State; 400,000 failed to be seat be- 
cause the writers forgot to put on_stamps, and over 
3,000 letters-were put into the Post Office without any 
address whatever. In the letters above named were 
found over $92,000 cash, and drafts, checks, etc., to the 
value of $3,000,000.” 

No doubt nearly the whole of that vast amount 
of money was made up by inconsiderable sums 
in separate letters; indeed, the proportionate 
average is only a little over one dollar per letter. 
Publishers could add many curious items to these 
absurdities—such as money-letters properly ad- 
dressed but bearing no date, others awithout signa- 
ture, and some even with neither date nor name; 
and these, too, are usually the ones most peremp- 
tory in their orders for immediate forwarding of 
papers, ete. People are apt to think nothing of 
their own little omissions or carelessnesses ; but 
once in a while such an aggregate statement as the 
above wiil startle them into a consideration of 
their ways. 





The era of that fearful thing, the Campaign 
Paper, is upon us. If there is one other particular 
which should be added to the already numerous 
deprecations of the Litany, it is the Campaign Pa- 
per. Yet, once in every four years, ‘for our sins” it is 
inflicted uponus. Any attemptat description would 
be futile ; but all sensible, kindly, just and truath- 
ful men know it well and shudder at its approach. 
It is ‘‘compact of jars”—made up of many little 
utterances, but all discordant; many little prickles 
of a churlish hedge-hog; many little fleas that 
bite incessant, before and behind; many flies, 
bringing virus in their probosces from the nearest 
earrion. The shrewd and nasty little paragraphs 
of the Campaign Paper are ‘‘by-blows” ina double 
sense ; for no responsible intellect is expected to 
acknowledge their parentage. They come anon- 
ymously ; they die and leave no sign; and when 
the oceasion of their being has passed away, you 
could net more grossly aggrieve and shame their 
authors than to attempt their resuscitation. By 
common consent, they are consigned to perdition 
among the‘ bygones.” 

The Campaign Paper is an arena at whose en- 
trance gentlemen lay aside their courtesy, upright 
men their truthfulness, and Christians their char- 
ity—for the nonce. An end is to be attained ; the 
election: must be won ; and ‘‘all is fair in polities.” 
Facts must be distorted, manufactured, boldly 
falsified. Documents must be forged, garbled, 
suppressed. Scandals loathsome and cruel must 
be devised and set upon their slimy way. Private 
interests must be trampled on, the domestic rela- 
tions must be outraged; and personalities must 
swarm like noisome insects. Where is the candid 
acknowledgment of faults in candidate or party 
that need correction? whére the courteous recogni- 
tion of a virtue in an adversary ? where the manly 
retraction of a charge disproven ?—simple duties 





of a true manhood, and probably natural enough to 
most of these writers, in their private capacity. 
Shall a sign be made, or a word be spoken, at the 
dictates of a sentimentality or a morality utterly 
cut of place in politics, that may chance to give a 
small advantage to the enemy? Not if the Cam- 
vaign Paper knows itself ! 

But too much upon aa unsavery subject. Let 
all necessary exceptions be excepted; but your 
genuine, unadulterated, ‘‘immensely effective” 
Campaign Paper—take note, the universe !—is 
our darling abomination. We neither trust nor 
delight in the mowing imps that grin and chatter 
so smartly up and down its columns. But we 
have underrated the comprehensiveness of the 
Litany. The Campaign Paper is already there ; 
and most devoutly we adopt the petition which 
implies it: ‘‘From all blindness of heart; from 
pride, * vain-glory, and hypocrisy; from envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness—Good 
Lord, deliver us.” 





SS 


LIFE IN GOD. 


HE great necessity of the age is a higher degrea 

of life in God. This statement may strike 

some as mystical, or at least as metaphorical and 

indefinite. Let us then closely consider it, and we 
shall find that it is literally true. 

What is life? In its lower forms, it is a myste- 
rious force, which so controls the particles of mat- 
ter as to produce organization and growth, sus- 
pending for a time the power of chemical action 
and preventing dissolution and decay. So whilst 
the vital power acts, the rose-bush produces or- 
ganized leaves and fragrant flowers, adorned with 
ail the beauties of color and form. In like manner 
the body of man, and of the lower animals, is 
organized, and developed and daily sustained by 
the principle of life, suspending the power of 
chemical action. To sustain these forms of life, 
air, and light, and heat, and water, and food are 
essential, and by their co-operation the process3s 
of life are maintained and conducted. When life 
ceases, chemical action commences and the organ- 
ized forms, however beautiful, are dissolved and 
decay. In connection with such life are the ideas 
of health or disease. 

In these things we have the shadows and analo- 
gies of a higher life, the life of the spirit. 

The spirit of man was made in the image of God, 
and for communion with God. It is correlated to 
him, as the plant to the soil, heat, air and lizhi, 
and as all the senses to the outer world. In God 
is infinite thought, emotion, love, purpose. 2is 
the exhaustless soul of love. All truth, all science, 
all beauty are of him. In him is infinite health. 
His emotions are vital and free from all disease. 
The mind is a spiritual organism, deriving its 
growth from truth, love and the exercise of all its 
powers. But it is not in itself exempt from dis- 
ease, Its passions, and emotions, and will may, 
an@, if it is disjoined from God, they surely will, be- 
come corrupt. Hence this world is full of moral 
disease, for men are disjoined from God, and full 
of selfish emotions and passions. Fevers, convul- 
sions, agues, paralysis are in the spiritual world 
also. 

There is but one way to heal these diseases, and 
to restore the fullness of spiritual life, and that is 
so to re-unite the soul to God that his vital power 
shall pervade it, and harmonize and balance and 
stimulate its powers. 

It was the great end of Christ to effect this re- 
union, and so to give eternal life. There is an 
action of God on the spirit that will be necessary 
forever. As life in this lower world would be iim- 
possible without the sun, so life in the spiritual 
world, even in heaven, is impossible without com- 
munion with God. His emotions are an atmos- 
phere of love for the universe ; his thoughts are an 
atmosphere of truth; and the essential idea of 
heaven is the restoration of full, habitual, perfect 
communion with God. 

It is not in the power of any created spirit to 
perfect itself without communion with God. 
There is no power of will or purpose that can 
effect it. This isthe truth that our Saviour has 
earnestly inculeated under the beautiful analogy 
of the vine and its branches, ‘‘ As the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the 
vine, no more can ye except ye abide inme. Ifa 
man abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch 
and is withered, and men gather them and cast 
them into the fire and they are burned.” Hence 
the universal feeling ought to be a longing after 
God, and an earnest desire that all should see his 
glory and be in full communion with him. é 

Werepeatit then. The:great want of the 
is a higher degree of life in God. * 3G 

The tendeneies of this world ever have been to 


age 








exalt the creature and to deify men. And there 
is, indeed, a kind of pieasure in being thus wor- 
shiped, and in thus worshiping. But of all things 
it is most dangerous, and most offensive, to God. 
It is not only ungrateful and rebellious, but per- 
nicious. For in no creature is there a self-sustain- 
ing life. No creature can diffuse a vital, healing, 
exalting power among his worshipers. Nay, he is 
rather a non-conductor between them and God, 
and infects them with his own diseases. Hence, 
in the better coming ages, all these human gods 
will be dethroned, and the Lord alone exalted. 
The spirit of those days shall be—Cease ye from 
man, and exalt Jehovah alone ! 

The all-pervading vital power of God in those 
days is set forth by one of the sublimest and most 
beautiful analogies of the Word of God: ‘“‘The 
sun shall be no more thy light by day, but the 
Lord shall be unto thee an everlasting light and 
thy God thy glory.”—Isaiah 60: 19. 

There is mingled with all the benevolent opera- 
ticns of the day, a desire for the exaltation of in- 
dividuals, or nations, or denominations, that pre- 
vents that intense longing for the revelation of 
Ged which ought at this time to be predominant 
and overpowering in the Christian werld. Areve- 
lation of God is possible, beyond all that this 
world has seen; a revelation that shall purify, 
unite and vitalize the church. It is promised. 
But before it can come, it must be an object of 
intense desire. 

The prophet of old longed to have God rend the 
heavens and come down, and cause the nations to 
tremble at his presence. Let the same intense 
desire pervade the church, that the heavens may 
be opened and Christ revealed with a power and 
glory unknown before. Human combinations, 
however great, will but oppress us by their weight, 
if they are not vitalized and impelled by the life 
of God. 

The mightiest argument against atheism and 
all error, is God himself, revealed as a present, 
living, loving God. As the frosts of winter are 
dissolved by the returning sun, so earth’s winter 
will disappear, when God, the sun of the universe, 
is fully revealed. 





MR. GREELEY AND THE CIViL 
SERVICE. 
HE letter of Mr. Greeley,* with which Senator 
Schurz was so easily satisfied, will not satisfy 
those who are determined upon a practical reform 
of the civil service. We are glad it was written 
and made public ; for it shows, what all readers of 
the 7rvibune have had reason to believe, that Mr. 
Greeley’s notion of this reform stops with the one- 
teim principle—a crotchet which is neither reas- 
onable in itself nor reasonably likely to affect the 
civil service in any way. 

In the first place, Mr. Greeley forgets that the 
‘“‘eonfusion of executive and legislative responsi- 
bilities” of which he complains is a part of the 
Constitution, A large number of offices must be 
filled ‘with the advice and consent of the Senate.” 
If he thinks this an evil, he must at least see that 
it requires constitutional treatment, and is not to 
be healed with his little one-term plaster. 

In the second place, Mr. Greeley’s crude notion 
of a President, ‘naturally selecting his counselors 
among the ablest and wisest of his eminent fel- 
low citizens,” and appointing men of experience 
and capacity to office, resolves itself, when ex- 
amined closely, into the very incubus which has 
afflicted us in times past. The President must as- 
certain the experience and capacity of many thou- 
sand candidates all over the country. Members of 
Congress are, in the absence of more impartial 
machinery for the purpose, his nearest and best 
recourse. It is they and theiy hopes of re-election 
that corrupt the sources of his judgment; and 
any device which leaves him dependent upon poli- 
ticians for information leaves the curse just where 
it was. 

General Grant’s plan of Civil Service Reform 
aims to secure just the two things Mr. Greeley 
professes to desire in appointees, experience and 
capacity. Experience is secured by introducing 
the principle of promotion ; capacity, by the em- 
ployment of Examining Boards. Nothing could be 
simpler or more direct. Mr. Greeley’s assertion 
that ‘up to this time, our experience of the doings 
of Boards in this direction has not been encour- 
aging” lacks the first shred of evidence. It is not 
the way a sincere friend of reform should speak of 
a sincere effort at reform; but it shows clearly | 
enough that if Mr. Greeley should be elected, he 


| would pre-judge as a failure the tentative plan 


row just beginning to be tried, and that he would 


*So much of this letter as is here referred to, may be found» 
in **Tke Week,” on page ll. .. ‘ 
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throw us back upon personal confidence in a Pres- 
ident who could not resist the temptation of a re- 
nomination, but who, that being removed, could 
not be assailed by any other! 

In our opinion, Mr. Greeley underrates both his 
weakness and his integrity. We should noi trust 
him the less if he did not ask us to promise never 
to vote for him again; and we do not trust him 
the more because we are not in danger of witness- 
ing his re-election. On the whole, his attitude, in 
requesting his fellow-citizens to make him Presi- 
dent ‘‘only this once,” forcibly suggests to us this 
pertinent conundrum : 

If the desire of re-election inevitably leads a 
President to make demoralizing bargains with 
politicians, as Mr. Greeley declares it to do, what 
does the desire of a first election to the Presidency 
lead a candidate to do? Does it lead him, for in- 
stance, to promise any offices beforehand to those 
politicians? Itis too early yet for Mr. Greeley to 
tell what he knows about the temptations of Presi- 
dents. Let him explain the relations of candidates 
to the Civil Service Reform. 








POLITENESS IN THE FRENCI 
ASSEMBLY. 


HE standard of manners in legislative halls 
differs widely in different countries. Ameri- 
cans are astonished to see the members of tae 
British Parliament sitting with their hats on, and 
to hear them drown the voice of an unwelcome 
speaker with cat-calls and coughing. Englishmen, 
on the other hand, profess to view with amaze- 
ment the occasional violence of debate in the 
American Congress. But it must be admitted that 
the notions of parliamentary order which prevail 
in ‘the polite nation ” eclipse all the irregularities 
of either English or American legislatures. There 
is a tiger-like ferocity under the polished manners 
of France, as the history of Paris has both an- 
ciently and recently demonstrated ; and the de- 
bates in the French Assembly are habitually con- 
ducted in a manner which not only furnishes a 
ridiculous and painful spectacle to the world, but 
also, one would think, prevents the proper trans- 
action of business. 

Somebody said, the other day, that it is not fair 
to pronounce the French incapable of governing 
themselves, merely because the sessions of their 
legisiature are so tumultuous; since all large 
bodies of men are liable to excitement when ques- 
tions come before them which rouse their passions. 
There is truth in this charitable view ; but we may 
fairly ask, what subject can be calinly considered 
by a body which flies into a rage over tables of 
statistics, financial estimates, and the tariff ? 

The latest of many appropriate texts for these 
remarks is found in a scene in the Assembly at 
Versailles during the recent discussion of M. 
Thiers’ tariff plan. The President having insisted 
upon his protective policy, and especially his tax 
on raw materials, against the protests of the coun- 
try and the judgment of the Assembly, a commit- 
tee of fifteen eminent financiers and political econ- 
omists was appointed to consider it. This com- 
mittee labored several months, aided by the ablest 
experts of France and England, and finaliy re- 
ported against the tax on raw material—two-thirds 
of the members considering that it could never be 
made productive, and all of them agreeing that it 
could not be carried out before 1873, when the 
commercial treaties expire by which France is 
bound to an opposite policy. 

M. Thiers ascended the tribune and flatly denied 
the assertions of the Committee ; and M. Rouher, 
one of its members, replied by saying (we follow a 
very clear account given in the correspondence of 
the N. Y. Zimes) that the Committee had given 
several months’ labor to the question ; that its re- 
sults were in the hands of the members of the 
Assembly ; and that in a matter so important, it 
was only fair to have the President’s estimates 
printed also, that they might be carefully studied 
and compared. But M. Rouher is personally un- 
Popular, on account of his connection with the 
Empire ; and his obviously fair demand was inter- 
rupted with repeated insults. M. Thiers retorted 
With a savage attack upon him, which roused the 
Assembly to frenzy. The commercial treaties 
which stood in the way had been negotiated while 
M. Rouher was minister; and this gave the irate 
President a chance to be bitterly personal. He 
accused his opponent of having nearly ruined the 
country by his treaties of reciprocity, but declared 
that in spite of them the right to impose taxes on 
raw material still remained to the nation—a right 
which the Empire compromised, but happily did 
Not quite destroy. 

- Rouher attempted to say in rejoinder that 
he did not shrink from the responsibility ; that his 





convictions upon the subject had not changed ; 
and that he still believed he had rendered a ser- 
vice to his country by the negotiations of the 
treaties referred to. But this simple. statement 
was overwhelmed with yells of ‘‘ We'll not hear 
you !"—“Get out of the tribune "—‘‘ His ‘convic- 
tions! Oh! oh! his convictions!” Jules Favre 
shouted ‘‘You have lost the country ;.get out of 
the tribune !” Scores of others were on their fe ot 
vociferating at once. The Speaker lost his head, 
and so failed to put on his hat, which is the only 
resort of French presiding officers under such cir- 
cumstances. The only person who kept cool was 
M. Rouher, who placed his back against the 
Speaker’s desk, and waited patiently until he had 
succeeded in saying that all he wanted was a 
printed copy of the President’s estimates. Then 
he allowed himself to be hooted out of the tribune, 
and the ‘incident terminated” to be followed by 
two or three other incidents of a similar type, be- 
fore the close of the session. 

Several morals may be drawn from this scene. 
First, we think the institution of a Sergeant-at- 
arms, or at least a police-officer, would assist in 
governing themselves the people who are so nois- 
ily governing France. Secondly, it is certain that 
such disgraceful performances directly and power- 
tuily assist the plots of the Imperialists. This is 
the moderate Republican government. <A Radical 
one might be this, plus the Commune and the 
guillotine. Whither shall honest shopkeepers and 
farmers fly, if these things continue, save back to 
the bosom of despotism? Finally, if neither pa- 
triotism nor politeness can restrain the manners 
of French politicians, they might at least remem- 
ber that they have no right to reproach one an- 
other. Not a single leader of any clique among 
them is free from some responsibility for the disas- 
ters of the past and the humiliations of the pres- 
ent. If Rouher helped to ruin the country under 
the Empire, the administrations of Trochu, Favre 
and Gambetta miserably failed to arrest its de- 
struction ; and even M. Thiers, who has been luck- 
ier than any other Frenchman in keeping clear of 
the odious measures of the past, is playing too 
perilous a game now to be justified in taunting his 
predecessors with their mistakes and defeats. A 
nation of dwellers in glass houses, and all throw- 
ing stones ! 





THE ROMANCE OF THE CENTURY. 
LL the jeering and the affected skepticism of 
‘*Bohemia” about the genuineness of the 
New York Herald’s expedition in quest of the great 
African explorer are at an end. Dr. Livingstone 
has himself reported ; and an interesting letter to 


Mr. Bennett gives a graphic account of his disap-' 


pointments, of his sufferings, and his joy at the 
deliverance brought by Mr. Stanley. 

The peculiar juncture of time at which this letter 
appears, prevents our printing it at length—which 
it well deserves—but we are not willing to wait 
another week without giving at least its substance. 
When the relief arrived, the traveler had come to 
Ujiji from a tramp of between 400 and 500 miles, 
beneath a blazing vertical sun, having been 
beffled, worried, defeated, and forced to return, 
when almost in sight of the end of the geographi- 
cal part of his mission, by a number of hali-caste 
Moslem slaves sent to him from Zanzibar, instead 
of men. ‘The sore heart, made still sorer by the 
woful sights I had seen of man’s inhumanity to 
man, reached and told on the bodily frame, and 
depressed it beyond measuré. I thought that I 
was dying on my feet. Itis not too much to say 
that almost every step of the weary, sultry way 
was in pain, and I reached Ujiji a mere ‘ruckle’ of 
bones.” 

There he found that goods to the value of some 
five hundred pounds sterling had been sold and 
squandered by a drunken, half-caste Moslem tailor, 
to whom they had been unaccountably intrasted, 
and who pretended to have received advices that 
the Doctor was dead. So here he was, in Ujiji, 
among savages, and reduced to beggary. Still, he 
was bravely trying to bear up against despair, 
when vague rumors of an English visitor reached 
him. But the rest of the story must be told in his 
own expressive language : 

“T thought of myself as the man who went down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, but neither priest, Levite, 
nor Samaritan could possibly pass my way. Yet the 
gocd Samaritan was close at hand, and one of my peo- 
ple rushed up at the top of his speed, and, in great 
excitement, pape out, ‘An Englishman coming! I 
see him!’ and off he darted to meet him. An Amer- 
ican flag, the first ever seen in these parts, at the head 
of'a caravan, told me the nationality of the stranger. 
Iam as cold and non-demorstrative as we islanders 
are usually reputed to be; but your kindness made re 
frame thrill. It was, indeed, overwhelming; and 

id im my soul, ‘Let the richest blessings descend 
from the Highest on you and yours!’”’ 


The news that he received from Stanley, of the 





success of the Atlantic Cables, the election of 
Grant, the political changes in Europe, ete., were 
“thrilling,” for he had had no intelligence from 
the outer world “‘for years.” Then also he learned, 
for the first time, that the British government had 
appropriated £1000 to his aid, but £500 in goods 
had again been entrusted to slaves, and, though 
already many months over time upon the way, 
had not arrived. Up to this time, he had been 
unsalaried, but Sir Roderick Murchison, the Presi- 
dent of the Geographical Society, had (half play- 
fully) set him the task of discovering the sources 
of the Nile, and he had “stuck to the task with a 
John Bull-ish tenacity.” 

The great problem of his mission—as ancient as 
the days of Herudotus—seems to him now just on 
the point of being solved. He has long and pain- 
fully studied the great water-shed of South Central 
Africa, over seven hundred miles in length, and 
‘‘now,” he tells us, 

“T know about 600 miles of this watershed, and wa- 
fortunately the seventh hundred is the most interest- 
ing of the whole; for in it, if Lam not mistaken, four 
fountains arise from an earthen mound, and the last of 
the four becomes, at no great distance off, a large 
river. . . . . . Thave heard of tiem so often, and 
at great distances off, that I cannot doubt their exist- 
ence, and in spite of the sore longing for home that 
seizes me every time I think of my family, I wish to 
finish up by their rediscovery.” 

In this, and some other communications to the 
Herald, he gives a harrowing picture of the do- 
mestic slavery of Africa—‘‘this fine country is 
blighted with a curse from above”—and adds that 
if his disclosures ‘‘should lead to the suppression 
of the east coast slave-trade,” he ‘‘shall regard it 
as a greater matter by far than the discovery of 
all the Nile sources together.” 

The whole story—the original mission, the 
world’s suspense with regard to it, the expedition 
of search and relief, and its marvelous success—as 
it is now opened up in allits particulars, is a won- 
derful record of scientific devotion, human pluck 
and endurance, and generous enterprize ; and bids 
fair not only to be the Prize Romance of the Nine- 
teenth Century, but to exert a wholesome and ele- 
vating influence on the present generation and 
those that are to come. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


MHERST College and Middletown University 
have won prizes at the recent rowing regattas, 
Cambridge and Yale must look to their laurels. By the 
way, is it clear that this boating fever is a thing to be 
encouraged in our literary institutions? Athletic 
sports, and all manly exercises, are surely desirable— 
and among these tre use of the oar holds a conspicuous 
place as a means of health, as well as a valuable ac- 
complishment. But this racing business can involve 
but a small number of students, and the work of train- 
ing—as Wilkie Collins has so well illustrated in his 
‘“‘Max and Wife’’—developes the muscular, at the ex- 
pense of the vital, energies. But there are other as- 
pects of the question, which should “give us pause,” 
The reporter of the Tribune says: 
“Most College men do not seem to regard betting as 
a vice, at a regatta, and the anxicty of Harvard and 


Yaie men to stake their last dollar on their favorite 
crew has often sent them home penniless.”’ 


And then follows the usual talk about “ pool-sell- 
ing,” “hedging,” ‘‘money changing hands,’ and all 
the jargon of the gambling-table and the turf. We 
don’t propose to dilate on this topic. There ought to 
be no need. But haven’t the managers of our great 
literary institutions something to think about in the 
premises? 

—It is a great pity that, after all the trouble and 
expense of getting Madame Peschka-Leutner to Brook- 
lyn to sing in behalf of the Orphan Asylum, and after 
gathering the most magnificent audience that ever 
crowded the Rink—in itself a young Coliseum—tihe 
whole affair was so mismanaged that the Institution 
which everybody thought was to be largely benefited 
got nothing, or next to nothing, in the end. The sim- 
ple truth is that the person who engineered the affair 
has evidently a great passion for the business of man- 
agement, but no ‘“ calling’’ thereto. Ne sutor, ete. 
The Directresses of the Orphan Asylum have very 
properly issued a card, deprecating these unauthorized 
and officious enterprises in their behalf, which only 
waste their claims on the public sympathy and use up 
their influence to rio purpose, and requesting that no 
person shiuli hereafter call upon the people in the name 
of the Asylum, without the counsel and co-operation 
of its managers. 

—It is well krown, for Frederick Douglass him- 
self has sounded the alarm, that unusual efforts are 
being put forth by the Roman Catholics to convert 
the Southern negroes to the faith. Most of these 
simple-hearted children of sorrow are now attached 
to the Methodist and the Baptist churches, whose wor- 
ship is characterized by a fervor and simplicity peou- 
liarly attractive to the negro mind. It is probable 
that serious difficulties will be experienced in.attempt- 
ing to break in upon this fascination with new doc- 
trines and an elaborate ceremonial. Says. the Ohio 
Statcsman: ‘The missionaries doubtless count much 
on the fervid imagination of the negro race, their do- 
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- cility under spiritual guidance, and on the fact that 
wherever they have been brought under the influence 
of the Roman Catholic Church, as in Louisiana, Flor- 
ida, the West Indies, and South America, they have 
been its devoted children. It should be remembered, 
however, that the negro is generally faithful to early 
impressions and traditions; and we suspect that it 
would prove quite as difficult to convert the colored 
Roman Catholics of Louisiana to Protestantism as to 
induce their brethren of other States to cease to be 
Methodists or Baptists.” . 


—The Liberal Christian calls for more system- 
atic and solid teaching in our Sunday-schools, instead 
of this “‘hap-hazard”’ style of instruction, which re- 
quires little more knowledge in the teacher than in the 
pupil. 

“The truth is,” it says, ‘‘a Sunday-school teacher 
ought to be the duate of asystematic Sunday-school, 
having a plan in his head and positive knowledge to 
communicate, with some ‘aptness to teach’ added. 
But alas! the most competent despise or neglect this 
office. Itis thought to be a duty fitted for elder boys 
and girls, who ought still to be in pupilage; or a 
work for the unemployed and irresponsible, if they 
have, and often if they have not, a sober turn, or what 
is often mistaken for it, a melancholy or sickly tem- 
penoenee t. We shall have no progress until the whole 
musiness of equipped, and suitable, and older, and more 
experienced, and more profoundly religious, teachers 
is rightly settled.” 

Our cotemporary expresses views which must have 

‘often pressed upon the heart of the Christian observer 

and the friend of Sunday-schools. This noble institu- 
tion was originally a mere “ragged school,” to give 
instruction to those too poor to avail themselves of 
week-day instruction. Nowit has become a substitute 
for home-teaching and parental guidance; yes, and 
{though the ministers do not suspect it) an apparatus 
for imparting doctrinal and other religious impressions 
quite independently otf the pulpit. How much, or 
how little, of thistle-seed is there industriously sown 
for the clerical husbandman industriously to uproot, 
in after years, no mortal is ina position to know. 

It is amusing to see a minister in his pulpit deftly 
dealing out his doctrine to the old folks, from Sabbath 
to Sabbath, and carefully dividing *‘’twixt south and 
southwest side,’ while the theology of his Sabbath- 
school is furnished by an outside committee in a Maz- 
azine which he has never found time to examine and 
which often contravenes his teaching in very impor- 
tant points. Then the Sunday-school library—how 
many ministers have any idea of the sort of views 
therein inculcated? Yet it preaches a thousand times 
louder to the children than they do; and the children 
of to-day are the adults of to-morrow. As to the 
teachers, nothing need be added to the picture the 
Liberat Christian has drawn of them. 

It is only in one aspect of the case, however, that 
there is anything amusing in this aimless confusion. 
There is ‘a serious side to the subject, and it is suffi- 
ciently obvious. The time is coming, and now is, when 
agreat revolution in the entire system of church in- 
struction shall be imperatively demanded. It belongs 
to the ministers to recognize the demand and set 

-themselves to the work of reform. 


—Among other musical celebrities that the 
“energy of the managers is to bring to us, next season, 
is Rubinstein, now, with perhaps the exception of 
Liszt, the greatest pianist in the world. Besides this, 
he is an eminent composer, and more than all, if stories 
are true, a genuine artist, who lives for something be- 
sides money-making, which is the bane of almost all 
artists: In Vienna, they tell an anecdote of him which 
puts him in avery honorable light. A nobleman there 
sent him a request—in view of its source, amounting 
almost to a mandate—to play at his residence on a fe3- 
tive occasion, and enclosed a check for 3,000 florins. 
Rubinstein returned the check, saying that he could be 
heard any night in Vienna for three florins! 


— As we published the slashing charge of the 
Binghampton Republican that Mr. Greeley had been 
in communication with the Democrats, bargaining for 
a nomination by that party, even before the Cincin- 
nati Convention, it is perhaps incumbent on us to say 
now, that the distinguished gentleman implicated has 
met the story with a complete and unqualified contra- 
diction, through the Tribune. It is but just to add 
that the promise to produce documents in proof of 
the accusation seems to have dwindled to the recollec- 
tions of one old farmer about certain letters, with re- 
gard to which he now suspects he was mistaken! Such 
is the rubbish with which the combatants wad their 
guns, during a political campaign. 


—There are trouble and danger ahead! The 
Christian Intelligencer forecasts a new phase in the 
great rage for reforms in the present day. Itis neither 
more nor less than a crusade, to be undertaken by the 
young men of America, for admission to the unrivaled 
privileges of the Vassar College! There would be con- 
siderable old fogy opposition at first; but light would 
make its way, perseverance would triumph in the end, 
and surely the glorious object is worthy of the effort 
and the sacrifice. We know the instruction there to 
be of the highest order, and then the society —! 


—Rev. Dr. Sears, the eloquent, almost Orthodox, 
Unitarian writer, says, at the close of a recent article 
in tke Religious Magazine: “‘ Booth’s bullet made us 
‘clasp Lincoln more closely to our hearts, and forget 
his foibles. Sumner’s ruthless attack will make the 
country receive Grant into a warmer gratitude, and 
be more jealous than ever of his fame.” 





The Household. 


THE NEW NAME. 
BY H. E. WARNER. 
HAT shall I call her when we meet ? 
She knew no other name on earth 
Than that which mothers find so sweet, 
Though words be cold and little worth ; 
**Our baby ” seemed a name complete. 








But now, so many years have flown 
Since from my tearful gaze she passed, 

How shall I, in the great unknown, 
Amazed where allis strange and vast, 

How shall I there reclaim my own? 


What sweet, rare title does she bear? 
For when I meet her on that shore, 
Grown wise and great as she is fair, 
*“*My baby,” I can say no more, 
For I shall be the infant there. 








THE PARSON’S WEDDING. 
BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


66 A N old settler,” remarked Mrs. Purdy, ‘“‘a 

regular old settler; and she pointed with 
her whip towards a low-browed house, built of dressed 
stone, save where the gables were eked out with wood. 
It stood in the midst of a neat patch-work of garden, 
and looked as if it had sunk in the soil up to its knees, 
and might go down still farther, to its arm-pits. 

“That’s the oldest house in the township,’ Mrs. 
Purdy continued, giving a gentle impetus to the slow 
horse she was driving, ‘‘and it was used for a parson- 
age aslong ago as Icanremember. The Parson stays 
there like a black beetle, among his books. Old Betty 
Hutchinson goes over days ané@ does the chores. They 
did talk of his taking a wife, along years back, but 
now, I should as soon think of the sun’s rising in the 
west and settin’ t’other way. It seems as if he never 
looks at a woman only in the light of a soul to be 
saved.”’ 

““Mebbe that’s the reason he preaches such good 
doctrine,’”’ responded aunt Submit Higbie, whom her 
niece was fetching over from Braceville to spend a 
few days at the Purdy farm-house. “He don’t have 
nothing to distract his mind.” 

The slow nag and chaise with a valise strapped on 
behind, had now brought Mrs. Purdy in sight of home 
—a rambling pile of farm buildings, with irregular 
chimney-stacks rising out of a clump of locust tre2s. 
The mistress had been away for a few days, and she 
sharply scanned the exterior of her dwelling for an 
outward and visible sign of its inward condition. 

*“Mercy!’? she exclaimed, in some _ excitement. 
“Look there, aunt Submit! It’s ten o’clock ifit’sa 
minute, and I never knew the beds to go unmide in 
my house, till this hour of the day. There’s the pil- 
lows dangling outof the window. Phemy knew I was 
expected back this morning, and ’taint her way to let 
the grass grow under her feet.”’ 

Mrs. Purdy drew up in front of the porch where the 
Lady Banks’ rose made a little drift of heavenly 
sweetness against the old eaves. The shining milk- 
pans were ranged outside on their bench; the kitchen 
dcor stood half open, and a white hen, with many 
cautious quirks of the head, was insinuating itself into 
that sacred enclosure. 

“Well, if this don’t beat all,” said Mrs. Purdy, 
anybody would think the folks was all abed;’’ and 
then she lifted up her voice and called, “ Phemy! 
Phemy!”’ 

From somewhere in the house, came the flutter of a 
woman’s garment, and Phemy stood upon the stoop. 
She was a middle aged woman, with hair turning to 
asoft gray, not strongly built, with a face still smiling, 
of a pure oval, and tinted like a white flower. There 
was a singular look of unworldliness in the brown 
eyes. She was dressed in some plain stuff with a 
Quakerish cut to her clothes. A little blue-edged 
handkerchief wus folded across her bossom. She had 
been brought up among the Friends, and although she 
had never adopted the strict dress and plain language, 
her whole being was flavored with their spirit, and a 
certain sweet formalism of speech seemed to separate 
her from world’s people. Now, in the midst of the 
greetings Phemy showed a slight disturbance, most 
unusual for one of calm collectedness of demeanor, 
end which, perhaps, an observer, less keen-eyed than 
Mrs. Purdy, would not have remarked. 

““What is to pay?” broke out the mistress. “It was 
like raising the dead to get anybody to come to me.” 

“JT am sorry cousin there was no one to bid you 
welcome,” returned Phemy in a loud tone. “I had 
stepped out; and grandfather and the children are 
down in the meadows, where the men are at work 
cutting clover.” 

“But you’ve always been such a care taker, Phemy. 
I never knew you go off early in the morning and leave 
the house staring wide open. A straggler might have 
come along and carried off the silver spoons and 
Sissy’s cup her uncle Joel gave her. And there’s the 
bed clothes dangling out of the window.” 

“T am sorry if I have seemed neglectful of my 
charge,’’ said Euphemia mildly, and she brought out 
a chair-to help aunt Submit alight from the chaise. 
There was something in her face that Mrs. Purdy 

scanned with eager questioning. As soon as she had 
taken off her things, and looked about to find that no 
harm had come from Phemy’s notable carelessnes3, she 








called her cousin into the bedroom beyond ear shot of 
aunt Submit. . 

“Now,” said she, with a straightforwardness 
which was characteristic, ‘‘I want to know what hag 
happened. There’sa story printed right out in your 
face if anybody knew how to read it.” 

Euphemia stood with her hands clasped before her. 

““Yes,” said she after a moments pause, “Something 
has come to pass, and I should have confided it to you 
cousin as soon as a fitting opportunity occurred. The 
minister has asked me to be his wife, and we have 
plighted our troth.”’ 

“What! the minister,” gasped Mrs. Purdy seizing 
the bed-post, ‘He has asked you to be his wife ? Well, 
I’m beat now. Why as I drove past the parsonage 
this morning, I declared to Aunt Submit he’d never 
think of marrying, and it does seem as if he’d gone 
and done it just to spiteme. Everybody thought he 
was tied down to his single ways, and the very first 
minute when my back was turned, he must run here 
and ask you to have him.” 

“Nay, cousin, you mistake,’’ answered Euphemia 
mildly. ‘‘The minister has made no sign; but though 
I know not why he should have thought of me, in my 
unworthiness, he confessed that his heart for a long 
time had glowed, when we met, with sudden and 
strange bliss. He knew not what it meant, until when 
solitary among his books, or pondering a sermon, 
thoughts of me camesuddenly upon him, and a loneli- 
ness and hungering he had not known before. A godly 
walk is before all things with him, as you must know; 
and why-he has chosen as he has is no less a mystery 
to me than to you; forI well know that I am the - 
very least of the gleaners in the vineyard.” 

“You are good enough for him or any man,”’ broke 
in Mrs. Purdy. ‘ But I thought you always stood out 
against marrying. You told me a year ago you had 
putit in writing that you should lead a single life, 
thinking it was more conformable to the will of God. 
Those were your words.” 

“T know, cousin,’ said Euphemia, hanging her head 
alittle; ‘‘ but we ofttimes walk in darkness when we 
think our eye is single and we are full of light. There 
was a time when I was moved to think that love cen- 
tered on a human being,—a poor worm of the dust like 
myself, must prove a snare and pitfall to suc’ as desire 
avery close walk with the Lord. But Ihave had an 
enlarged vision, cousin. I felt my mind engaged to 
labor on this.subject, and I now see that all love ha3 
some divineness. We poor creatures, with our weak 
hands and feeble knees, must have something to cling 
to as we climb. The angels themselves in Jacob’s 
dream could not come direct to us from heaven. They 
were seen ascending and descending upon a ladder; 
and it has been made manifest unto me that love was 
the rounds of the ladder. And this new sense of love, 
came to me like a star born in still evening skies and 
crowned with ineffable luster.” 

There was a deep and tender vibration in Phemy’s 
voice. 

“T know you’re conscientious,’’ responded Mrs. 
Purdy. ‘I’ve sometimes thought if there’s such a 
thing asa disease of the conscience, you’ve got it. If 
lwas blunt in what I said, its because the news came 
upon meso sudden. I might have known, after you 
made that vow and put it down in black and white, 
you’d be getting married. It’s-just asit was with me 
when I boasted of my luck in not breaking things; the 
very next day I let the blue tureen slip out of my 
hands, that had been in the family ever since I was a 
little girl. I won’t promise to keep you free from any- 
thing again, evenif it’s stealing; for we never know 
what we shall come to. The minister is a still man, 
and he does preach to edification. I don’t feel as if I 
knew him, but I do know you, Phemy, and just what 
kind of a wife he’s goingto get. After living on old 
Betty’s cooking for the last three or four years, I 
should think it would be a blessed change. But his 
gain is our loss, Phemy. You have lived with us now . 
eight years, and two of the children was born after 
you come, and you took ’Biah through that bad fever, 
when I was laid up with my ankle; and you've al- 
ways done for us as you would for yourown. ’Biah 
will take it hard. He sets such store on having you 
about the house. He don’t know it yet, does he?” 

‘“ No,’? answered Phemy, a little sadly. “I knew 
there would be a cross to bear, and so I shrank from 
unveiling my mind.” 

“Some things ain’t any the better for keeping,’’ re- 
sponded Mrs. Purdy, ‘“‘and I shall go and break ths 
news to ’Biah.” 

*Biah, a tall, broad-shouldered man, well tanned anil 
sun-browned, with a face schooled to conceal his 
thoughts, stood in the shadow of a big walnut tree 
whetting his scythe. The wife had been absent a few 
days, but there was no formal greeting. <A sort of 
ripple on the husband’s face showed that he was glad 
to see his spouse. ‘‘So you are back all right,’’ said 
’Biah, wiping the profuse perspiration from his fore- 
head. ‘I hope you didn’t drive old white-face too 
hard this hot weather, and bring en the heaves agin. 
Women folks havn’t no mercy on horse-flesh. Did 
you find uncle Stephen’s folks well?” 

“The folks are tol’able,’’ returned Mrs. Purdy; 
“and you’d better go and look at white-face and see 
if he has turned a hair. I believe to gracious you'd 
like to have me spile one of the horses, just so I 
shouldn’t hear the last of it, but I know too much for 
that. What have you been about all this time, with 
things going on right under your nose, the same as if 
you was deaf-and blind? I hadn’t been in the house 
half an hour before I found it.out.”’ 
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Found out what?’ said ’Biah in surprise. ‘“‘ Why 
‘Phemy,” returned Mrs. Purdy, “is going to leave us.”’ 

“Leave us?” repeated ’Biah again, dropping his 
-scythe. “Why what's to pay? Arn’t she contented? 
Has anything gone wrong? I thought she’d got that 
notion about going to serve as nurse in a hospital out 
-of her head, on account of a weak chest.” 

“You’re all out of the way,’’ retorted Mrs. Purdy 
with a touch of impatienceinhertone. ‘The minister 

has been here, and asked Phemy to have him, and she 
has agreed. That’s the way we are going to lose her.” 

*Biah, being a slow man, obliged to dispose of one 
idea before he took in another, kept saying, ‘* Wat's 
Phemy goingaway for? Haint she got as good ahome 
as she can find, and plenty to eat and drink? It would 
seem like losing half the old farm if Phemy should go, 
now we’ve got used to her ways. She’s like fresh air, 
you don’t think much about it until you lose it. If we 

-should lose Phemy t’would be like the month of May 
without apple blows, or laylacks, or robins twitterin’ 
round in the tree.” 

“Don’t be so dumb,”’ retorted Mrs. Purdy metaphor- 
ically giving her spouse a sharp, conjugal jerk. ‘The 
minister has come courting Phemy, and she’s going to 
marry him. She told me she was like-minced; those 
were her very words.” 

*Biah stood, and took in the fact as if he were ab- 
sorbing it through his pores. 

“Wal,” said he, “if that’s the lay, I don’t see why 
the parson should come around sly, on pretense of 
talking to folks about their souls, and coax our Phemy 

-away ; he’d better stick to his trade. She never would 
have thought of such a thing if he hadn’t put it into 
her head. Phemy would have been as contented as a 
bird on its nest.” 

“TJ guess if anybody ought by good rights to make a 
fuss, its me,” said Mrs. Purdy. “ Phemy is my own 
blood relation; and nobody will miss her as I shall. 
‘There never was such a hand in sicknes3; and when 
you're low spirited, and need a comforting word she can 
say it, and have it sound as good as an old fashioned 
psalm-tune. The brunt of everything will fall on me, 
when she goes away. I shall have to get hired help 
into the house. Somebody I ’spose like that Cloey 
Ann Dodd, that always had the fever-de-lurks or some 
other complaint. But what’s done can’t be undone. 
We must give Phemy a good setting out,’”’ continued 
Mrs. Purdy, whose mind was eminently practical. 
“We must get her a silk, for her wedding dress; and 
t’wouldn’t be any more than right that she should 
have the feather bed that was grandma’s, and a dozen 
silver spoons.” 

“I'll give her as much as if she was my own sister,”’ 

and ’Biah took up his scythe and resumed his attack 
‘on the clover.in low spirits. 

That evening the parson came through the farm- 
gate. A round-shouldered, near-sighted man, was the 
parson ; thin and somewhat gaunt, with studious ways, 
that seemed to cling to his rusty black suit of clothes. 

The evening had a penetrating coolness after the 
warm day. Delicate touches of clover and new-mown 
hay lingered upon the air, and wafts of honeysuckle 
came gratefully to the senses, and the stars slowly 
blossomed into a pale violet sky, with the languid 
beauty of white flowers. 

Phemy walked down through the door yard to meet 
him. She had put on a thinner dress of light cotton, 
but the quakerish handkerchief was folded across her 
bosom, and her hair was as smooth as a dove’s wing: 
The minister took her handkerchief reverently, half 
shyly. ‘‘The evening is enticing,’ said he, “let us 
walk through the fields.””, Phemy nothing loth, toge- 
ther they took the path toward the woods, where pur- 
ple shadows were every moi-ent growing denser. 

‘““My heart has been filled with a strange peace,” 
said the minister, looking at Phemy, “since you gave 
me assurance of your love. I have been more conscious 
of the indwelling of the Spirit, and a sense of God’s 
presence which is both new and precious; ard I can 
but think it was fore-ordained we should enter into 
this holy estate, which to humble and tender souls is 
but a foretaste of the bliss of the Beyond.” 

“Verily,” replied Phemy, smiling with her clear 
-eyes, ‘it is not right for us to seek our own felicity by 
joining our lot to that of another, unless we can give 
mutual help on the way to a closer union with God. 
The Friends, with whom I sojourned in my youth, 
declare that they have been moved to join hands in 
marriage by the Holy Spirit. And so 1t is with us. 
Our covenant is not for our own pleasuring, but to 
serve Him, and help our fellow-creatures with a new 
2nd lively sense of their needs. Neither do I make 
light of this mystery which first inclined our hearts. 
It seems like an angel sitting in the house, and sud- 
Cenly I lift mine eyes and behold the white shining of 
his :aiment.” : 

Two or three days afterward, the minister was in 
his study, noting down the heads of his next Sunday’s 
discourse, When an unusual bustle broke the quiet of 
his little dwelling. Ataloss to know what was going 
on, he opened the door, and peered with his short- 
sighted eyes over the banister. 

‘“*O, there’s the parson,” cried a voice unmistakably 
Mrs. Purdy’s. ‘‘We have come to take possession of 
your house. You must submit to be ruled by the 
women folks now you're going to get married, and the 
sconer you come under petticoat government the 
better.” 

“But what do you desire me to do?” inquired the 
minister with some concern. 

“Why, in the first place you must pack up such 
things as you need, and go over to Deacon Anthony’s 





to board. Here’s Miss Anthony who will stand by me 
in what lsay. We want to slick up the parsonaze, 
and get it in apple-pie order before Phemy comes. 
She aint to know a breath about it, and we wouldn’t 
let you into the secret if we could help ourselves.” 

Deacon Anthony’s best spare chamber was a half- 
mile nearer the Purdy farmhouse than his own abode, 
and the minister soon became reconciled to his banish- 
ment. 

The wedding was appointed for an early day, as 
Mrs. Purdy declared there was no use in lengtheniag 
cut the agony. If a body’s got to be hung, if may as 
well be done and over with. She affirmed that a 
wedding always made her feel as gloomy as a funeral; 
it would seem just like a death in the family to have 
Phemy go out of the house, but in spite of these dole- 
ful views, Mrs. Purdy entered into the wedding ar- 
rangements with unabated energy. ’Biah had taken 
Phemy over to Cranston, a large town not many 
miles distant, and given her leave to choose for her 
wedding-gown a new silk, the first she had ever had, 
with the sole proviso thatit should not be cheap or 
flimsy. ’Biah did not mean to do things by halves, now 
that Phemy was leaving them. So she selected a pearl 
color with the faintest tinge of pink, like the inside of 
a shell. 

Phemy resolutely set her face against trains and 
tight bodies. The wedding-dress, therefore, was 
made with a comfortable, easy waist, and the ab- 
sence of trimmings only added lustre to the sheen 
and shine of the lovely silken folds. When the bride 
put it on to be married, she crossed a little handker- 
chief of lace about her neck; and one of the cousins, 
who had come over from Doddsville, put a white rose, 
with its cluster-buds, in her hair. And when she 
stood up beside the minister, everybody thought she 
looked like a lily. 

There was a little group of neighbors and kindred 
gathered in the keeping-room, where a forest of aspar- 
agus filled the chimney, and flower-pots made splashes 
of blcom against the wall paper. Brother Brackett, 
from Higbury, performed the ceremony, and in his 
prayer spoke to the Lord of his servant and hand- 
maiden who was joined in holy bonds, and was as 
complimentary as people always are at weddings and 
funerals. ’Biah sat in a corner, with his hands over 
his eyes, but Mrs. Purdy, in the midst of the nuptial 
solemnity, could not help worrying a little inward- 
ly about the scorch on the bottom of the bride 
cake. 

lt was one of those good, old-fashioned weddings, 
where everybody is permitted to kiss the bride. Aunt 
Submit said she was glad Phemy and her companion 
wasn’t going on a “‘tower.”” She thought young folks 
carried the tower business a great deal too far now-a- 
days, and there ought to be an example sot. 

But the prettiest scene was on the shady porch, 
when Phemy had her bonnet on ready to take leave 
of the old home. Four generations of the Purdy fam- 
ily were gathered there, from the old white-haired 
grandsire, leaning on his staff, down to the little 
flaxen-haired children who clung about Phemy’s 
dress. The minister stood ready to depart. 

“ Qur ways have been ways of pleasantness,” said 
Phemy, with a tender quiver in her voice, as she took 
*Biah and his wife by the hand. ‘Our heart-strings 
are knit close together, and it is not easy to part. You 
have given me comfort in sickness and in health, and 
thanks seem poor when put into words. But we shall 
not be far sundered—a cause of much gratitude to me. 
The peace of God abide with you.” 

She turned gently away, and took her husband’s 
arm. Their path skirted ripened grain-fields and 
clusters of bending elms. The sunset pennon was un- 
furled in the sky, purple with palpitating rose-hues, 
and flecks of flame. They seemed to walk through a 
blissful dream, rather than through the old home 
fields. 

“Thave thought,” said Phemy, at last, “ that if our 
minds were opened by quietness, all days would seem 
like this, the very threshold of heaven.’’ 

They had come now to the gate of the parsonage, 
with its neat, flower-bordered walks. The minister 
carried the home key in his pocket, and when he 
opened the door, it gave upon a large, cool room, suf- 
fused with the rich evening light, reflected from spot- 
less walls of silvery gray. A new carpet, with the 
same ground, and bunches of rose-buds, covered the 
floor. Everything was most pure and lovely to look 
upon. Phemy’s eyes glistened with something better 
than mere happiness, as the minister led her from 
room to room all brightened and newly furnished, and 
at last into the little kitchen, with its shiny yellow 
floor and white dimity curtains fluttering at the 
windows. 

“Our blessings are heaped one upon another,” said 
she. ‘Look here! the kettle is already bubbling over 
the fire. What kindness! what forethought! How 
mindful the good people are of all our wants! And 
see, upon the pantry-shelves are baked meats, and 
cake, and snow-white bread, and butter, and milk, 
and berries, like manna rained down from the sky! 
I will lay off my bonnet,’ she continued, ‘‘and pre- 
paretea. It will be our first meal at home.”’ 

The minister sat down and watched her as she 
tucked her wedding-gows, shining like the plumage of 
a dove, a little above her neat ankles. He watched 
her as she spread the table with a fair cloth, and 
brought out new dishes and the bright silver spoons. 
He had got his sweet household spirit at last. She 
had stepped at once into her sphere, and all things 
ranged themselves about her as if to music, 





When they seated themselves at the little table, the 
sky was filled with that after-glow which comes some- 
times of a summer evening and floods the air with 
mild glory. The minister’s voice faltered, and almost 
failed, when he asked a blessing upon the food. They 
lingered long, not knowing whether they spoke or 
were still, for silence in that little consecrated round 
was like the most perfect speech; and then the night 
came down, noiseless and soft, like the fall of a 
seraph’s pinion, and peace that passeth understanding. 





THE BIRD SUMMER. 
BY MRS. MARY ESTHER MILLER. 
CHAPTER III. 
THE WARBLERS. 


NE whom we call the prose-poet of the bird- 
world (John Burroughs), writing of the class of 
birds that next interested us, says of his first sight of 
a warbler: “It was arevelation. It was the first inti- 
mation I had had that the woods we knew so well held 
birds that we knew notatall. Were our eyes and ears 
so dullthen? There was the robin, the yellow-bird, 
the cherry-bird, the cat-bird, the chipping-bird, the 
weod-pecker, the high-hole, an occasional red-bird, 
and a few more, in the woods, or along their borders, 
but who ever dreamed that there were still others that 
not even the hunters saw, and whose names no one 
had ever heard?”’ 

This revelation was made to us, not from solitary 
woods where we should not have been surprised at 
anything new or strange, but it came from our own 
familiar spruce, with its long boughs almost touching 
our windows. I shall never forget the morning of the 
first appearance of the warblers. It was a soft, misty 
Gay; the sun’s rays had not yet drunk all the mois- 
ture from the trees, and there seemed to be something 
about the evergreens, just at this time, peculiarly at- 
tractive to birds. I fancied it was a certain gummi- 
ness of the new buds and the numerous little insects 
hovering around these, for not even the most delicate 
bird is too delicate for animal food. It need not be 
supposed that we knew, or even guessed at, the names 
of the beautiful creatures that first showed themselves 
to us on this eventful morning. No, indeed. There 
never was such readings of descriptions, such compar- 
ing of plumage with the plates, such running back and 
forth—I to Annie, and Hervey to Henry—and such 
callings out at the excitement of each new arrival. 
The first warbler I saw Was just against the dark body 
of the hacmatac, and appeared to me simple black and 
white. I called out loudly, ‘‘ Why, hereis a new hum- 
ming-bird!’’ He did not seem to mind us, unless we 
came too near, but proceeded at once to his work of 
ridding the rose-bushes of insects. He went at it very 
systematically, commencing at the top and proceeding 
downward, not neglecting a single branch. This was 
the black-throated blue warbler (sylvia Canadensis). 
The blue upon its back is an ashy or grayish blue, not 
noticeable at a distance. The other parts are of a very 
lustrous black. There is one small but conspicuous 
white spot on each wing. Scarcely had we identified 
him, when the black-throated green warbler ap- 
peared, hanging around the outer bougas of the 
spruce, after the manner of a humming-bird, his 
wings quivering, and all his beantiful colors chang- 
ing with his rapid motions. This bird, in general ap- 
pearance, is of a clear olive green, with bright yellow 
head, throat and fore part of breast black, and haviug 
two white bands on each wing; female, similar, but 
duller. 

Then came the blackburnian, called by some the 
handsomest of the warblers. It is certainly the most 
conspicuous. Its chief colors are black and orange; 
its breast being very brilliant. There were several of 
these, both male and female, the female always being 
less showy. But the ioveliest of all was the redstart, 
that came courtesying along the branches, with wings 
half opened and tail spread like a fan. I have heard 
this bird well described as aurora-colored and black. 
Dusky yellow and brown replaced these colors in the 
female. This one’s familiarity delighted us, for he 
favored the lilac close by the window with a visit. 

About eleven o’clock the same morning, the num- 
bers seemed to increase; there was a multitude of tie 
blackpoll, (sylvia striata) ; the spotted warblers, (sylvia 
maculosa) were there, and I was sure some of the 
hooded warblers. They flew back and forth and 
seemed to change as quickly as a kaleidoscope that 
you turn in your hand. 

** Really, Annie,’’ called I, “‘ here they go in black 
and green, and come out orange and black; they go in 
with plain yellow breasts and come out with black 
spots or necklaces dropping down on the breast. 
Their beanty is really indescribable. No stuffed bird 
ever looked half so brilliant as these living colors.’’ 

By noon they had all disappeared save the black- 
polls; but they came again the next morning, though 
not in such bewildering numbers. This gave us more 
opportunity to study them. The Maryland yellow- 
throat sat puffed up like a ball a long time in a bower 
of green, looking so soft and innocent, all the family 
had to be called tosee him. The redstart even flew to 
the sill of the window searching every crack for 
minute insects and in the midst of it all we hearda 
new song, loud and clear, on the further side of the 
tree, or provokingly at the very tiptop. But by 
stealing around like robbers, we at last managed to 


get sight of it or ratherof them—the mourning warblers. 


—for there was a pair. Hervey followed them to the 
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apple trees and back and forth. We hoped from their 
being paired and also from their singing, that they 
were going to breed im our neighbourhood, and what 

: a triumph it would have been to discover the nest of 
the mourning warbler, for professional ornithologists 
have not been able to find it; (Mr. Burroughs, an ama- 
teur, lately had that good fortune). This bird sung 
for us every morning for a week, always on the fur- 
ther side of the tree; and then the pair disappeared, 
probably having gone to Labrador or some other re- 
mote plece to build a nest and rear their young. 

The summer yellow-bird belongs to this class and 
builds frequently about our fields and streams. This 
bird is of a dusky yellow with faint reddish streaks on 
the breast. We found the nests of this kind plenty in 
the buskes near the Mill River. 

One of the black-polls found its way into the house 
through the open hall doorand flew around so wildly, 
appearing unable to see any way out, though we set 
doors and windows wide open, that we were obliged to 
catch it in order to save it from beating itself to death. 
How very small it seemed when we held it in out 
hands! 

‘““Where,’’ said Annie, ‘‘does it get the wonderful 
power to sustain itself on its long journeys?’’ 

“There is not a thing,’’ reverently said the old 
grandmother, bowever small * that doesn’t teach us of 
God’s protecting power. Who but He could guide 
this little creature from the south to the far north, for 
you tell me, Mary, that they even go to Canada to 
breed.” 

“Yes,’’ I said, “they follow along the courses of the 
great rivers and we here see more specimens than we 
should find in some other parts of the state. Many 

‘ follow the river far up to its sources in Canada, but 

- others stop on the way and breed among the hills. I 
suppose if we were to make an excursion to Mount 
Holyoke or Mount Tom, we might find enough nests to 
reward us.” 

“Some day,” said Hervey, “I shall go just as Audu- 
bon used, in my old clothes, and stay days and days 
lying around in the thickets and wild places and see 
what I shall see.” 

**T don’t believe the birds would show their secrets 
to you as they did to him: you would have to be much 
stiller than you now are,’’ said Annie. 

“T don’t care; I can be as still as anybody if I might 
only go bare-footed.. Mother was reading last night 
about Waterton’s travels in South America; he went 
barefoot.”’ 

Ismiled and said that the last argument was unan- 
swerable; I thought he would have to try it. 

Scarcely had I spoken, before the prisoned feet were 
free, and bounding away over the soft meadow; al- 
most as quickly they came bounding back to bring me 
news of a sowg-sparrow’s nest ‘at the foot of a tall 
weed, right in the mowing. Wasn’t she cunning, 
mother, to have a steeple to her house, that she might 
find it easily? Now we know where the song-spar- 
row builds.” 

“Tt is singular,’”’ I remarked, ‘‘how we can find out 

Lings if we ouce begin.” The knowledge seemed to 
‘come to us, 
To be continued. 


The Church. 














HOME. 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION ON TEMPERANCE. 


S the action of the Young Men’s International 

Convention on the subject of Temperance has 

been much misrepresented, it is but fair to report ex- 

actly what they did resolve. We regard their resolu- 

tions as not only unexceptionable, butas eminently ju- 
dicious, and of great moment. They are as follows: 


“ Whereas, While weare painfully conscious of facts 
and statistics on the subject of intemperance, which 
are of the most startling and alarming character; and 

* Whereas, 'The specific work of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations is of so absorbing a character as to 
demand all the energies in its direct prosecution, so 
that we cannot wisely and safely recommend that our 
associations, any more than our Christian. churches, 
should become total abstinence organizations; yet 

“ Resolved, That we do seriously advise that every 
member in our asseciation should consider it his duty 
to be heartily engaged in rigid opposition to intemper- 
ance, the great enemy of the church of Christ, and 
that not only we, but every church-member on the 
continent, should be alive to the work; and further, 

“That we, in the name of the association, would also 
heartily recommend that all who love the Lord Jesus 
should put forth earnest and persistent efforts to es- 
tablish and maintain total abstinence organizations in 
places where none exist; and especially that our entice 
terce of workers, as individuals, should organize im- 
mediately and help to sustain juvenile temperance so- 
cieties, with a view to prevent effectually the evil 

ractice of intemperance, and its attendant and damn- 
ing vice, upon the rising generation.” 

These resolutions direct the efforts of young men to 
moral influences and moral results as the main reliance 
of the friends of the Temperance cause. They do not 
advise, nor do they oppose political action, but leave 
it to the judgment of gocd men in view of circum- 
stances. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL. 

In the New York Evangelist, it is said that this in- 
stitution in Philadelphia stands alone as the only 
representative of this line of the Christian humanities 
in the Presbyterian Church on either continent. 

The founder of the hospital is the Rev. Dr. E. D. 





Saunders. His donations of grounds and buildings, ex- 
elusive of his services, have been estimated at $160,009. 
Eesides this, he labored with great success to obtain 
subscriptions. Before the close of eight months, ano- 
ther liberal friend made to the hospital a donation of 
$800,C00, in addition to the other subscriptions. 

The seven lots on which the hospital stands were 
purchased at different times by Dr. Saunders. Of the 
buildings on them he says: 

“Look at the cluster of buildings, all except the 
mansion erected at different periods during the last 
eighteen years. Not anew one has been added; they 
constitute a hospital complete—beautifully complete 
in allits parts—complete even to the separate house 
with its inclosure for suffering females. 

“ A meek disciple of Christ from a distant State, a 
gentleman of acute observation, a few days since care- 
fully examined these buildings,—saw them in all their 
conveniences ef location and fitness, and devoutly 
said—‘ God was the Architect.’ ”’ 

The property was devoted toa benevolent purpose 
by the suggestion of an only son, who would have been 
the heir, but who died in the war. The first purpose 
was to found a college with it. But at the suggestion 
of their physician, it was devoted to a hospital. Dr. 
Saunders says: 

‘Our physician, who had, by his virtue and kind- 
ness, won our confidence, sought an interview with 
me, and to ny perfect surprise inqzired, (as from the 
relation he susiained to us he felt tree to do,) whether 
I could not change my entire plan, and give the 
grounds and buildings for the purposes of a hospital; 
adding that in point of location and fitness, they sur- 
passed anything of the kind in the entire city; and 
that he would rather I should give the ' tated fora 
hospital than to make it over to himself. 

“ Events rapidly followed, clearly indicating to our 
minds the will of God. The hospital was established, 
fer the afflicted of every creed, country and class, 
EXTREME POVERTY BEING NO BARRIER. 

Persons wishing to enter afflicted friends, or make 
donations, will address, Rev. Dr. E. D. Saunders, 
Saunders Avenue, Philadelphia. 

ALCOHOL AND ABSINTHE AS MEDICINES. 

The prescription of alcohol as a medicine, in our 
army during the war, gave a new impetus to the con- 
sumption of alcoholic liquors in our country, and pro- 
duced multitudes of drunkards. So says the National 
Temperance Advocate. We have known cases of in- 
temperance of the most painful kind from the same 
cause, 

Itis quite noticeable that the intoxicating use of 
absinthe also was introduced in the same way into 
France and into this country. The National Temper- 
ance Advocaie quotes from the Pall Mall Gazette the 
following statement: 

“This article was unknown, excepting in medical 
circles, before the Algerian expedition, during the 
reign of Louis Philippe. The fever made great havoc 
emcng the soldiers, whose drink was white wine. In- 
stead of taking away all alcoholic drinks, which has 
preved to be an excellent hygienic remedy, the French 
surgecns ordered absinthe to be added to the wine. 
This was professedly to take the place of quinine, 
which was too costly for common use. The soldiers 
used this mixture won ee Sag whole of the campaign, 
and even mixed absinthe with their brandy. When 
they returned to France, they introduced the habit 
there, and it has become quite the fashion. It is gen- 
erally acknowledged to be making terrible havoc with 
the health of the people.” 


These facts show the great responsibility of physi- 
cians for ever prescribing alcoholic stimulants. It 
may be that they have thus caused more disease and 
death than they have ever healed, in addition to the 
subversion and the destruction of moral character. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS, 


The tribunal of Geneva is not a failure, as yet. If it 
succeeds,it will bea great step towards an international 
Congress, and a system of international law. Towards 
this issue the American Peace Society are now direct- 
ing their efforts. They inform us that correspondence 
has been had with leading civiliansand statesmen, and 
that they heartily approve of the plan. To carry it 
out will demand large pecuniary resources, and they 
appeal to the friends of God and man for the needed 
aid. 

CHBISTIAN UNION. 

We learn from the Liberal Christian, that in Wor- 
thington, Minnesota, Christians of all denominations 
have formed an ecclesiastical organization under the 
name of Colony Christian Union. They have adopted 
the Apostles’ creed as the basis of union, and chosen 
a Methodist for a pastor. They propose to try the ex- 
periment for one year. 

CONNECTICUT AND JAPAN. 


Our fathers founded a system of free schools, but 
had little idea of its destiny. The Japanese are a wide- 
awake nation. They are determined if possible to have 
a good school system, and have appointed the Rev. 
B. G. Northrop, Superintendent of the Connecticut 
Public Schools, as Superintendent of Schools in Japan. 
He has already prepared a summary view of the 
general principles of our system, for circulation in 
Japan. But he will not enter upon his new field until 
aycar from next August. The seed of our fathers’ 
system of free schools may yet be like the handful of 
corn spoken of by the Psalmist, the fruit of which 
shall shake like Lebanon. The Japanese also propose 
to establish a daily paperin Yedo, the metropolis of 
the empire. It is wonderful that our nation, so young 
and so free, should be approached with such confi- 
dence and affection by the leading minds of Japan. 
No small responsibility rests on us to use our power 


aright. a 





FOREIGN. 
MR. MIALL’S MOTION. 


HE whole Christian world is interested in the 

destinies of the English national churchjand have 
waited for the result of the motion of Mr. Miait for its 
disestablishment. The general course of events had 
invested it with peculiar interest. There is,aeurrent 
of DivinefProviderce tending towards the diSunion of 
church and state, which is very significant. Indeed it 
is one of the signs of the times. Even the opponents 
of the disestablishment of the English Church concede 
it. Thomas Hughes, in his speech against Mr. Miall 
said, ‘“‘ This question is now agitating all the nations of 
Eurcpe.” Mr. Gladstone conceded the same. 


VIEWS OF MR. HUGHES. 

He is of the school of Dr. Arnold and Dean Stanley, 
and cf. course thinks highly of the English national 
church. He believed that if Germany, Italy or Spain 
bad as good a church as the Church of England, they 
weuld be therewith content. Its main excellency 
seemed to be, in his view, that it was so broad, and so 
comprehensive of unlike views. ‘‘He liked a wood 
with various kinds of trees, nourished by the same 
coil, air and sun, all having an equal right to be in- 
cluded in it, while the sects preferred the elms, oaks 
and firs planted out in separate places.” 

But the Evangelicals and the High Church party did 
not thank him for such advocacy of the Church, and 
were scandalized at his latitudinarianism. 


A FAIR AND FULL DISCUSSION LOOKED FOR, 


The course of events had led to the hope that on the 
coming up of Mr. Miall’s motion for disestablishment 
there would bea radical discussion of the whole subject. 
Even the Times, after the Beanett judgment, declared 
that if a Babel of warring opinions and doctrines was 
to be included in the church, it might be that the peo- 
ple of England would regard it as not worth sustain- 
ing. 

“ DISAPPOINTED HOPES. 

But when Mr. Miall’s motion came up on July 2d, 
there was no direct discussion of the main question. 
In fact Mr. Miall himself did not propose any such 
immediate discussion, but only an inquiry to obtain 
facts, to prepare the way for such a discussion. He 
said that he would not vote for disestablishment un- 
less he was assured that it was the will of the nition, 
aud in order to decide they needed information as to 
the origin, nature, amount, and use, of the pruperty 
and revenues of the Church of England. He moved 
therefore that 
“An humble address be presented to Her Majesty, 
praying Her Majesty that by means of a Royal Vom- 
mission full and accurate particulars may be procured 
of the origin, nature, amount, and application of any 
property aud revenues appropriated to the use of the 
Church of England.”’ 

He affirmed that the nation had a right to know how 
a national institution was maintained and managed. 
He intimated that the possession of the facts was in- 
tended to lead to a discussion and decision of the main 
question. His motion, however, was negatived. 

PARLIAMENTARY TACTICS. 

An unfavorable time had been assigned to Mr. 
Miall—the evening of Tuesday—a day the crowded 
business of which was sure to result in a small evening 
attendance after the adjournment. The result was, 
as anticipated, a thin houss. The next step, after Mr. 
Miall had made his motion and begun to speak, was to 
endeavor to arrest proceedings for want of a quorum 
(forty). Butas they were counting, enough came in 
to defeat this plan, and Mr. Miall went on. 

After Mr. Miall had explained his motion, and pre- 
sented his reasons for it, Mr. Leatham seconded it, and 
made some telling statements as to the misuse of the 
large revenues of cathedrals. 

Upon this, Mr. T. Hughes moved to strike out that 
pait of the motion that limited the inquiry to the rev- 
enues of the Church of England, and instead of it, to 
extend it to revenues for any ecclesiastical purposes, 
and to the best mode of securing a proper use of the 
revenues of the Church of Engiand. This, of course, 
would strike out the essential part of Mr. Miall’s mo- 
tion, and so spread out and change the irquiry as to 
dissipate and juralyze the whole investigation. 

After this, Mr. Cubitt moved that the inquiry be ex- 
tended to the incomes of ull other ecclesiastical bodies, 
and stated facts as to the dissenters designed to prove 
that in the management of their incomes they admit- 
ted principles as exceptionable as any complained of 
in the Church of England. 

Finally, the motion of Mr. Miall was decided in the 
negative, by a voie of 295 to 94. _ 

POSITION OF MR. GLADSTONE. 

Before the vote was taken, Mr. Gladstone, in the 
name of the Ministry, said that, as the inquiry was 
avowedly intended to lead to disestablishment, and as 
they believed that the people of England were notin 
favor of it, they should vote against the inquiry, 
though not improper in itself, and they hoped that 
the House would concur. He did not attempt to dis- 
cuss the question on principle, but only to indicate the 
difficulty,—not to say impossibility,—of so great a 
change, especially in view of the intimate union be- 
tween the families of England and the church. On 
which the English Independent says: “‘ Aye, there’s 
therub! The interests of three-fourths of the richest 
and most aristocratic familes in the kingdom are 
bound up in the Established Church. These are the 
‘stalwart and indomitable defenders of the institution, _ 
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standing by it because of its abuses.”” Mr. Gladstone 
unfairly ridiculed Mr. Miall for avoiding the main 
question, and going into an investigation of indefinite 
length. He said: 

“My honorable friend casts his net very wide. He 
proposes to obtain information, not only as to the ap- 
plication, but as to the amount, the nature and the 
origin of ecclesiastical property. I have not gathered 
from his speech from what point in the chronology of 
the human race he proposes to commence his inquiry. 
Probably he would be satisfied with Melchisedec, one 
ef the highest authorities from whom the history of 
such property may be traced, not with an absolute 
freedom from error, but with sufficient historical and 
archeological acumen.” 

This sufficiently shows the spirit of the proceeding. 
For Mr. Miall had not asked for an inquiry into the 
origin of ecclesiastical property in general, but only 
of that of the Church of England. And it would 
transcend the powers even of Mr. Gladstone to find 
any connection between that and Melechezedec. The 
Church Times, the organ of the Ritualists, exults in 
the defeat of Mr. Miall, and: avows a belief that the 
hierarchy will soon produce such an ascendancy in the 
‘church for organized church action, as shall control 
the legislature and forever prevent disendowment. 

The Guardian, the John Bull, and the Record, of 
course rejoice in the victory of the Established Church 
and the decline of Nonconformity. The English Inde- 
pendent, the Nonconformist, the Christian World and 
the Freeman, regard it as merely a temporary avoid- 
ance of a result that is sure to come. 

The alleged decline of the Nonconforming bodies 


they meet by evidence of their continual increase, in | P 


numbers, resources and influence. 

Yet still the social as wellas political power of the 
Establishment is felt as a paralyzing element in every 
denomination and in every family, to an extent that 
we can hardly conceive. 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED AGAIN. : 

The Convocation has come toa conclusion for the 
present as to thiscreed. The petition of Lord Shaftes- 
bury and the laity that the use of the creed should be 
optional was not made the occasidn of a general can- 
vass for signers, but all were enrolled who sent in their 
names to a definite office. Over five thousand names 
of all ranks were sentin, but the friends of the creed 
pronounce the effort relatively a failure, though 
some influential names were in the list. The Church 
Times, after an analysis of the classes represented, 
even goes so far as to say that it was a ridiculous fail- 
ure. Of the various suggestions made, the Convoca- 
tion adopted none, but disposed of the matter by com- 
mitting the whole subject to the charge of a committee 
to report ata future day. This is certainly a conve- 
nient mode of evading action when they know not 
what todo. The future may give them light. 








The Week. 


From Tuesday, July 25, to Monday, July 29,71872, 
ECRECY is practically observed, regarding 
arbitration matters at Geneva. The rumors con- 
cerning a favoratle award in the case of the Florida, 
jack confirmation. i 
—Catacazy has done for himself by issuing a 
pamphlet giving his version of the recent trouble with 
eur Department of State. The Czar has dismissed him 
Srom the Diplomatic Service of Russia. 


—Awmherst, Harvard, Mass. Agricultural, Bow- 
Goin, Williams, and Yale, rowed the annual race at 
Springfield, and passed the goal in the above order. 
Amherst’s time, 16m. 32 4-5 seeonds. 


—The New York Times Picnic Fund for poor 
children has reached the aggregate at this writing of 
$13,084.81, of which part has been, and the rest will be, 
judiciously spent. 








Mademolselle Christine Nilsson was married in 
Westminster Abbey on Saturday, to Modsieur Rou- 
zeand of Paris. Dean Stanley was the officiating 
clergyman. 

—The Erie Railway machine and repair shops at 
Jersey City were burned on Thursday. Estimated loss 
over cne million dollars. Two-thirds covered by in- 
surance. 


—A National Mass Meeting of Soldiers and Sail- 


ors will be held at Pittsburg on the 17th of September. 
Cbject—the political support of General Grant. 


—Labor riots have occurred in the Department | 


du Nord in France. The Internationais, that is to say 
the Communists, were the offenders. 


~The diplomatic troubles between Mr. Sickles 
and the Spanish Government are said to be adjusted. 
—Juarez the Mexican President is dead. 





QPEECH ES from Senators Schurz and Conkling 
kK are the emphasized passages in the week’s politi- 
cal news. The first was delivered at St. Louis on the 
22d inst., and the last in this city on the day following. 
Doubtless the speeches of Schurz and Sumner will be 
the leading campaign documents in Mr. Greeley’s fa- 
vor. One is dispassionate, not to say half-hearted; the 
other our readers are measurably acquainted with. To 
our thinking Mr. Schurz’ address is very impressive, 
and we hope all men, Republicans, regular and liberal, 
and Democrats, whatever their status, will read it. The 
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arraignments of the Administration are reiterated in 
more statesmanlike language, as are also the charges 
wlich have been brought before investigating com- 
mittees during the past year. These we have noticed 
from time to time, and have not hesitated to blame the 
Government whenever it has seemed to us that accord- 
ing to evidence blame was deserved. We quote what 
Mr. £churz says regarding the results of the Cincin- 
nati Convention, that being the part on which the 
prblic has anxiously waited for light. 


“‘T should be recreant to the truth and unjust to my 


own feelings did I deny that those results were not: 


satisfactory to me. I had endeavored to lift up that 
Convention to the very highest appreciation of its 
duties and opportunities as I conceived them. I de- 
sired that its action should be not only above reproach, 
but also above suspicion. I wanted its declaration of 
policy as well as its candidates to be such that every 
candid man in the land would accept them, not only 
as an assurance of national reconciliation and of relief 
from selfish partisan rule, but also as a full guarantee 
that the victory of the movement would furnish an ad- 
mininistration approaching the ideal of good govern- 
ment as near as human wisdom, integrity and earnest 
effort can carry it. I desired a platform therefore, 
covering with equal clearness and decision all the 
points of the reform the Republican party stands in 
need of, and candidates whose known opinions and 
— conduct conflicted with none of them. It has 
seen publicly noticed, far more than the little import- 
ance of my personal attitude called for, that for some 
weeks after the Cincinnati Convention I remained si- 
lent. Iwill tell you frankly the motives which gov- 
erned my conduct. I remained silent, not as if [ had 
under the existing curcumstances for a single moment 
doubted the necessity of overthrowing the iniquitous 
ower which now rues us, but because I thought of a 
possibility still to make the movement all that it could 
»e desired to be, and to unite all the forces which it 
should have gathered under its banners for energetic, 
harmonious and successful co-operation. Had I found 
that possibility to exist, I should, on my part, have 
fearlessly seized it. That it did not exist became clear 
to my mind after a careful, mature, anxious weighing 
of all the circumstances surrounding us; and ‘when [ 
had reached that conclusion I felt it my duty to act 
upon it with promptness and-decision. Thus I am well 
warranted in saying that my course in this campaign 
has not been lightly chosen. I have suffered no per- 
sonal feeling to enter into nry decision. I have per- 
imitted no pressure to hurry me on. I have long, and 
with painful anxiety, considered how I could render 
the best service to my country that I am capable of; 
an anxiety rendered more painful still by the disagrev- 
ment of some valued friends. My convictions of duty 
have been of slow growth, but now they are clear and 
firm. I feel that Iam right, and being right, I shall go 
ahead.” : 

One other quotation we are fain to make, namely, 
My. Greeley’s position on the Civil Reform question, 
as stated in a letter to Senator Schurz, and cited by 
him at St. Louis: 

“Let it be settled that a President is not to be re- 
elected while in office, and Civil Service Reform is no 
longer difficult. He wiil need no organs, no subsi- 
dized defenders. He will naturally select his chief 
counselors from among the ablest’ and wisest of his 
eminent fellow-citizens, regardless alike of the 
‘shrieks of locality’ and the suggestions of a selfish 
policy. He will have no interest to conciliate, =» 
chief of a powerful clan_ to attach to his personal for- 
tunes. He will be impelled to appoint, as none will 
deny that he should appoint, men of ripe experience 
in business and eminent mercantile capacity to col- 
lect, keep, and disburse the revenue, instead of dex- 
terous manipulators of primary meetings and skillful 
traffickers in delegates to nominating conventions. 
No longer an aspirant to place, the President will nat- 
urally aim to merit and secure the approbation of the 
entire people, but especially of the eminently wise 
and good.” 

In view of the “ dexterous”’ and ‘skillful’? way in 
which the Cincinnati Convention was manipulated in 
Mr. Greeley’s intcrest, these closing sentences may be 
regarded as prophetic in more than one sense. 


Mr. Conkling’s speech is of course as different as 
possible from that which we have quoted, partaking 
decidedly of the “‘ campaign” order of oratory. It is 
a very comprehensive summary of the attacks which 
have during the past few months been made upon the 
President, with the answers and refutations which 
each of these attacks has called out. We are not, 
perhaps, apt to consider sufficiently the very difficult 
position in which the President is placed regarding 
the transgressions with which he is charged. His 
official position effectually forbids replies such as can- 
didates who are differently situated may freely put 
forth; and, although we admit that the President is 
pretty weil cared for in this respect by his friends, the 
position must be a very trying one to him personally. 
Mr. Conkling says that up to the time when the oppo- 
sition began its scandaleus attacks upon him, the Re- 
publican leaders were in doubt about the possibility of 
inducing General Grant to accept a nomination. In 
regard tothe much vaunted charge of nepotism, Mr. 
Conkling’s statements are very satisfactory—more so, 
indeed than any which we have heretofore seen. He 
reduces the list of thirty or more relations for whom 
the President is accused of having found comfortable 
berths to nine, and shows that the majority of these 
were appointed under circumstances which, to say the 
least, modified the objections which have been urged, 
The speech is so made up of refutations that we have 
sought in vain for a passage which is quotable in our 
columns, and we can only recommend it as a most use- 
ful exhibit of the charges and denials which have 
passed between the opposition parties in this most 
libelous of political campaigns. 

Senator Wilson has returned from a political 
excursion to North Carolina and reports very favora- 
bly on the prospects of carrying that State on the Ist 





proximo. Naturally he takes a rose-colored view 
of the situation, and will not acknowledge that 
Greeley has a shadow of achance. That he addressed 
“Jarge and enthusiastic’ audiences we are quite 
able to believe, but that he did not find a “Greeley 
Republican,” as the Times declares, we are inclined 
to doubt. Indeed, the statement is capable of a broad 
interpretation, for the Senator may have found 
Greeley men in abundance, whom he will not classify 
as Republicans. Frederick Douglass is speaking for 
Grant, and his forcible way of putting things will 
have a wide influence over the colored population. 
Upor the whole it seems to us quite possible that 
last year’s Democratic majority of 9,245 may be mate- 
rially reduced. If the scale turns as largely in favor 
of Grant as Mr. Wilson says it will, we shall be agreea- 
bly surprised. It is humiliating to notice that the fact 
of a Treasury disbursement to meet the very hea‘y U. 
8. Court expenses in North Carolina has been seized 
upon by the Greeley organs as proof positive that the 
President is using the public money to influence the 
election. Considering the part which the Tribune 
bore in bringing about the costly legislation which is 
now to be paid for, this does look a little like reckless- 
ness. There is no lack of letters from recalcitrant in- 
dividuals of both political parties, the Times being the 
exponent of one side, and the Tribune of the other. 
The last notable letter of this sort is in the first named 
journal, and contains the resignation of ex-Judge 
Clerke, a member of the new Tammany General Com- 
mittee, about which considerable talk has been made. 
He retires from Tammany because that Society’s ad- 
vocacy of Horace Greeley is not consistent with the 
principles of Jeffersonian Democracy, and he doubt- 
less represents a very considerable class of voters. 





Not long since the United States Government 
purchased from its possessor for the comfortable sum 
of $75,000, a ‘* complete ” file of ‘‘ Rebel archives,” and 
we have now the first installment of these papers in 
the shape of a report from Jacob Thompson, the Rebel 
agent in Canada during the latter part of the war. 
There is a great hue and cry about the prostitution of 
these documents to influence the political campaign; 
but aside from the fact that it certainly does implicate 
many Northern Democrats in a plot of which Mr. Lin- 
coln’s defeat was the most innocent item, it is of the 
greatest interest historically. We mention a few 
of the leading facts which it brings out, leaving our 
readers to draw their own inferences. It appears that 
the peace meetings which were organized at various 
places during that eventful summer were really, as 
was suspected at the time, the work of Confederate 
agents, and from allusions direct and indirect, it is evi- 
dent thatmany prominent Democrats were informed 
not only as to the peace movement in its secret history, 
but as to the supplies of rebel arms along the Canada 
frontier, and as to the proposed raids which Thomo- 
son and his confréres were arranging. The only allu- 
sion to Mr. Greeley is the mention of his having cor- 
responded with ‘our friends.’ The reference is to 
Mr. Greeley’s well-known opposition to Lincoln’s re- 
election, and in no way implicates him in the acts of 
war which the Confederate agents planned, and to some 
extent, successfully carried out against onr Northern 
cities. 

That the Rebels actually destroyed a large amount 
of property by fire, and by means of secret agents, is 
now Gistinetly proved; the chief instances cited being 
ihe burning of steamboats at St. Louis, and the at- 
tempt to fire New York City. The report says: 

Having nothing else on hand, Col. Martin expressed 
a wish to organize acorps to burn New York City. He 
was allowed to do so, and a most daring attempt has 
been made to fire that city; but their reliance on the 
Greek fire has proved a misfortune; it cannot be 
depended on as an agent insuch werk. I Lave no 
faith whatever in it, and no attempt shall hereafter be 
wade, under my general directions, with any such 
materials. 

We do not for a moment doubt that intelligent 
Southerners will be as much shocked at the cool de- 
Vilishness of this paragraph as we are. Wecould 
almost wish that these archives had not been suffered 
to see the light until a generation or two had passed 
away, but that was not to be. What still remains to be 
told is known only to the custodians of the still un- © 
published documents, and we honestly hope that there 
is nothing worse. 

Codperation has been attempted by the Chicago, 
Reck Island and Pacific Railroad Companies, with a 
successful result, thus far, according to report. Some 
months ago the Superintendent began paying by the 
hour, so far as was possible while the engineers, brake- 
men and other train-inen were paid according to the 
number of miles the train passed over. Although this 
latter part of the pay schedule would seem likely to 
cause dissatisfaction owing to the inequalities of com 
pensation which must of necessity result, it is said to 
baye succeeded to admiration. In the shops the men 
worked throughout the season, the number of hours 
being reduced during dull times. Even the objectors, 
who were quite strong in numbers at first, are said to 
have become reconciled to the new plan, and are con- 
vinced of its fairness. If cotperation is possible in 
railrcads, it would seem that it. must in one.way or 
anotker be applicable to all other.trades, and the 
security which it promises against strikes surely ought 
to give it fevor in the eyes of all interested. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


THE OBSERVATION OF EARTHQUAKE 
SHOCKS. : 


ANY of our readers will recollect hearing of 

the severe earthquake experienced by the city 
of San Francisco in the month of October, 1868. The 
accounts of the destruction which it produced were, 
doubtless, exaggerated; but if the actual damage to 
property wassmall, the moral effect upon the residents 
of the city was, at all events, sufficiently serious. A 
few days after the occurrence, a committee of promi- 
inent scientific gentlemen was organized under the 
auspices of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
for the purpose of investigating the phenomena at- 
tending the shocks. They examined a great number 
of witnesses, but the testimony obtained was, on every 
point, so contradictory, that they disbanded in des- 
pair, the only fact clearly established being the fact 
that the observations of badly-frightened people are 
not relia*le. 

We learn from an article in the Scientific American 
that the observaticn of earthquakes is managed 
somewhat better by the governmeut of Naples. The 
witness employed is Electricity, which has two advan- 
tages over the human witness :—first, it is much more 
accurate; and secondly, it never gets frightened. The 
observatory was established on Mount Vesuvius in 
1844, It stands on a high ridge, which has turned 
aside many lava currents, and is 2,080 feet above the 
sea. The foundation consists of vaulted masonry 
arches, above which is a large hall for specimens of 
lava and volcanic minerals; and over this is the ob- 
servatory proper. The most important apparatus em- 
ployed is the seismographic or shock-recording ap- 
paratus, which occupies a separate room. All former 
attempts at measuring and recording earthquakes de- 
pended directly on the shocks making their own 
marks; slight ones thus escaped notice. In the above- 
mentioned apparatus the record is made by electricity, 
and is therefore certain. 

The agitation or change of level in carefully- 
arranged columns of mercury sets the delicate elec- 
trical recording apparatus at work. By means of this 
apparatus, the astronomical time of the first shock is 
recorded, as well as the interval between the saocks 
and the duration of each; their nature, whether ver- 
tical or horizontal, is given, as also the maximum of 
intensity; and, in the case of horizontal shocks, their 
direction is indicated. The instruments are examined 
three times a day, and an assistant is always present 
to make the necessary adjustments. 

This apparatus, it appears, records all the violent 
shocks that occur in the Mediterranean basin; thus, 
on the occasion of the late eruption in the Greek 
Archipelago, it was annourced to the Neapolitans 
that a great disturbance had taken place, long before 
the news reached Italy. The shocks in connection 
with Mount Etna are easily observable. 

In addition to the seismographic apparatus, instru- 
ments are employed for observing the electricity of 
the air, and the pressure of the wind and amount of 
rain-falls, as well as the daily variations of the mag- 
netic needle. 

The following signs of an approaching eruption are 
considered reliable: First, when the crater fills up 
and the vapor from it diminishes in quantity. Sec- 
ondly, when the vapor from the crater gives much de- 
posit of iron or sodium. Thirdly, when the water 
sinks in some of the springs of the neighborhood. 

The phenomena more nearly preceding an eruption 
are the occurrence of earthquakes, increasing in 
intensity and frequency for some days beforehand, 
and the irregularity of the diurnal variations of the 
magnetic needle. One of the remarka’le attendants 
of an eruption is the frequency of lightning-flashes, 
due to the condensation of vapor of water from the 
crater; just as, in an ordinary thunder-storm, light- 
ning occurs at the time the vapor is condensing, as is 
proved by the rain which follows. 

In addition to these phenomena of Vesuvius, the 
volcanic activity of the district is shown by a gradual 
rising of part of the coast of the bay near Torre dell’ 
Annunziata, where there is already an alteration of 
several feet; while on the other side of Naples, at Poz- 
zuoli, the pavement at the edge of the harbor is sink- 
ing below the level of the water, and the pavement of 
the temple of Jupiter Serapis had, in the spring of 
1869, sunk about sixteen inches below its position in 
1858. 

The observatory at Mount Vesuvius is under the 
charge of Professor Palmieri, of the Royal University 
of Naples, to whose zeal and skill the perfection of the 
apparatus employed is principally due. He foretold 
the recent extensive and destructive eruption, and re- 
mained in his observatory at great personal risk, 
during the most dangerous period, in order accurately 
to observe the records of his instruments. 


MILK AS AN ARTICLE OF DIET. 


T is stated by a writer in the Journal of Applied 
Chemistry, that milk is rendered more digestible 

by a mechanical separation of its particles. This may 
be effected by the introduction of bread, or some other 
farinaceous article. When cooked with rice and eggs 
(rice- pudding), milk forms the type of a proper food— 
containing nitrogen, phosphates, and starch. Milk, 
when used as a drink, should be boiled and then di- 
luted with water. The solid matter of milk consti- 
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tutes a little more than 1244 per cent. of the whole, of 
which more than one-third is caseine, or the cheese 
principle; about one-quarter is butter, and the rest 
sugar and salts. Of these substances the butter and 
sugar supply heat to the body, while the caseine con- 
tains tissue-making material in a most concentrated 
fcrm. 


AGRICULTURE AND CLIMATE. 


E learn from a recent message from his 

Honor the Mayor, that Mr. Daniel Draper, Di- 
rector of the Meteorological Observatory at Central 
Park, has submitted a report containing very full 
tables and charts showing the temperature and pres- 
sure of the air, the direction, force, and velocity of the 
wind, and the amount of rain-fall from the beginning 
to the close of the year 1871. Mr. Draper has carefully 
investigated two questions of popular interest :—first, 
as to the influence of the clearing of land on the in- 
crease or diminution of the rain-fall; and secondly, 
as to the change, if any, in the climate of New York 
or that of the Atlantic States. Mr. Draper’s investiga- 
tions lead him to the conclusion that the clearing of 
land does not diminish the amount of rain-fall; that 
no change in the climate of the Atlantic States has oc- 
curred within a century; that surface-changes through 
agriculture, drainage, etc., give rise to no appreciable 
meteorological effect, and that the popular opinion 
which supposes that such influence exists is altogether 
erroneous. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ARTYRDOM OF HYPOCRISY.—We hear 
much of martyrs and confessors—of those who 
were slain by the sword, or consumed in the fire; but 
we know little of that still larger number, who, by the 
mere threat of persecution, have been driven into an 
outward abandonment of their real opinions, and who, 
thus forced into an apostacy the heart abhors, have 
passed the remainder of their lives in the practice of a 
constant and humiliating hypocrisy. It is this which 
is the real curse of religious persecution. For in this 
way men being constrained to mask their thoughts, 
there arises a bad habit of securing safety by false- 
hood, and of purchasing impunity with deceit. In 
this way fraud becomes a necessary of life; insincerity 
is madeadaily custom; the whole tone of public feel- 
ing is vitiated, and the gross amount of vice and of 
error fearfully increased.— Buckle. 


A PLEASANT ANECDOTE.—The following story 
told of Rev. Thomas Alexander, an English Presby- 
terian minister, recently deceased, is vouched for by 
the London correspondent of the Presbyterian :— 

“This winter Mr. Alexander observed a curate fre- 
quently passing his window in the cold mornings with- 
out a great coat, cold and uncomfortable, with that 
look of genteel penury which too often attaches to the 
poorly paid curates of the English Church. He went 
out to his tailor :—‘ Can you make a coat without see- 
ing the man who is to wear it?’ 

“That was doubtful. 

““*Can you make the coat if you see the man, with- 
out measuring him?’ 

“The tailor thought he might. 

“¢Then be ready when I call you.,’ 

“The next day, accordingly, when the curate was 
seen approaching, Mr. Alexander hurried out to the 
tailor, and the two walked some little distance behind 
the unsuspecting man. 

“* Now take a good look; makesure of your measure. 
Are you satisfled ?” 

eee Yes.’ 

““«Then,’ said Mr. Alexander, ‘make that poor fellow 
a good coat, of good cloth, at once. Ascertaina his 
address, and send it to him; but mind you, if you give 
him tke slightest inkling that I sent it, you shall never 
do for me another stitch.’ 

“So the two parted. Mr. Alexander lived to see the 
curate go by his house with the great coat on, an ex- 
cellent fit, and well buttoned upin welcome warmth.” 


THE VOICE OF THE SHELL.—When a shell is 
held up to the ear, there is a peculiar vibratory noise. 
Philosophically investigated, the peculiar sound thus 
recognized is a phenomenon that very much perplexed 
learned gentlemen for a long while. The experiment 
is easily made by simply pressing a spiral shell, com- 
mon in collections, over the cerebra of either ear. If 
a large shell, the sound is very much like that of a far- 
off cataract. Now, what causes it? Every muscle in 
the body is always in a state of tension. Someare more 
on the stretch than others, particularly those of the 
fingers. It is conceded that the vibration of the fibres 
of those in the fingers being communicated to the shell, 
it propagates and intensifies it, as the hollow body 
of aviolin does the vibration of its strings, and thus 
the acoustic nerve receives the sonorous impressions. 
Muscles of the leg below the knee are said to vibrate 
in the same way, and if conducted to the ear, produce 
the same result.—Eachange. 


—<A farmer, whose cribs were full of corn, was 
accustomed to pray that the wants of the needy might 
be supplied; but when any onein needy circumstances 
asked for a little of his corn, he said he had none to 
spare. One day, after hearing his father pray for the 
poor and needy, his little son said to him: 

**Father, I wish I had your corn.” 

“Why, my son, what could you do with it ?” asked 
the father. The child replied, ‘‘I would answer your 
prayers.’’—Selected. 





—A woman’s suffrage convention was recently 
held in London, where the hall was so crowded that 
when the speakers arrived they couldn’t get in. Mrs. 
Prof. Fawcett and others climbed in by a ladder ata 
window, back of the stage, and when she came to 
speak, she said: ‘‘ We are told that women have not so 
much energy asmen. I deny it. A momentago, I was 
outside of this room in the thick of a crowd, with Mr. 
Arthur Arnold. Mr. Arnold is still in the crowd. I 
am here.”’ The little woman was roundly applauded. 


—A few days since, one of our popular attorneys 
called upon another member of the profession and 
asked his opinion upon a certain point of law. The 
lawyer to whom the question was addressed drew him- 
self up and said, ‘I generally get paid for telling what 
Iknow.”’ The questioner drew a half dollar ‘“frac- 
tional” from his pocket, handed it to the other and 
coolly remarked: ‘‘Tell me all you know and give me 
the change.’”’ There is coldness between the parties 
now. 


—Sixty young officers have been dismissed from 
the Prussian army. They had obtained their com- 
missions during the war for bravery in the field, and 
without having passed the ordinary examinations. 
They are now cashiered for not having succeeded 
since in acquiring the necessary qualifications for 
passing. 

—If my children were always saying, ‘‘ What 
naughty, disobedient children we are!’ [ shouldn’t 
think that would do much credit to me as their father; 
and so I don’t think it is so pleasing to God for us to 
be always complaining of our corruptions, as it would 
be to give thanks to him for what the Lord Jesus has 
done for us.—James Keyworth. 


—Junius Brutus Booth appeared as Iago, in 
Richmond, Virginia, the other night, and in the audi- 
ence was a somewhat unsophisticated individual, who 
inquired of a gentleman sitting near him, “ Is this the 
play in which a nigger marries a white woman and 
then chokes her to death?’ An appropriate reply 
was given. The questioner then rose to leave, re- 
marking, ‘‘ Well, then, darned if I want to see it. 
"Twon’t do fer old Virginia.” 


—The Roman correspondent of the Cologne 
Gazette cites a ridiculous instance of Papal infallibility. 
In his recent allocution, the Pope confounded Solomon 
and Rehoboam with Samuel and Saul. 


—A,devoutly pious man, who lived some six 
miles from the house of worship, once complained to 
his pastor of the distance he had to go to attend pub- 
lic worship. ‘‘ Never mind,” said the good minister 
“remember that every Sabbath you have the pri- 
vilege of preaching a sermon six miles long—you 
preach the Gospel to all the residents and people you 
pass.”’ 


—A lady recently asked a distinguished member 
of the French Academy of Sciences, ‘“‘ What is the use 
of being an academician, if you can’t tell what comets 


are made of?’ To which the learned man replied, 
“Madame, that I may be able to say I don’t know. 


—The increasing tide of emigration from Ger- 
many to America causes considerable uneasiness to the 
Imperial Government, and measures for the repression 
of the exodus of subjects of the empire, are seriously 
contemplated. 


—The knowing ones tell us that the only way to 
get pure Port wine is to go to Oporto, raise the grapes, 
press the wine, put it into the cask yourself, and ride 
on it all the way home. 


—The Norwich Bulletin says: ‘‘People who 
have studied the evidence for the defence in the Fisk 
murder case are now generally of the opinion that 
they buried the wrong body, and that Stokes was the 
man that was murdered.” 


—Itis understood that Mr. W. E. Gladstone, in 
spite of his absorbing political duties, has been for 
some time engaged upon an important pamphlet on 
the “ Political Present and Future of Great Britain.” 


—Arminius the Cheruscan chief (18 B.c. to 19 
A. D.), is to be commemorated by a statue in Germany. 
He needs one—for, certainly, unless precautions are 
taken, he will get to be forgotten by and by. 

—An old farmer said of his clergyman, whose 
sermons lacked point, ‘‘ Ah, yes, he’s a good man, but 
he will rake with the teeth upward.” 


—Mill’s essay ‘“‘ On Liberty” is being translated 
into Japanese. 


—‘‘ It is a sin to steal a pin,” and a man in Phila 
delphia has been arrested for that very offence. The 
pin has a diamond attached to it. 


—The present Paris police are called, officially, 
** Agents of Public Security.’”’ This is what a man 
must sing out, if attacked in the street. 


—An editor says that the only reason he knows 
why his house was net blown away the other day 
during a severe gale is because there was a heavy 
mortgage upon it. 

—Eugenie’s jewels have been auctioned for 
$250,000. 

—What can we say more for ourselves in our 


prayers than he has said for us in his promises?— 
Henry. 
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The Little Folks. 


OUR NEIGHBOR’S DOG, TIGE. 
BY MRS. L. B. BACON. 








UR nearest neighbor has adog. He is called 
“Tige,’’ for short, but his real name is Tiger 
Perkins; or, rather, his owner’s name is Perkins, and 
the dog’s pame is Tiger. I am thus specific, because 
Tiger is a very common name among dogs, and some 
other dog might think I am writing about him; 
whereas I do not believe there is another just like him 
in the whole world. 

Why such an amiable, peaceable dog should ever 
have been called Tiger, I cannot imagine. Perhaps 
these traits of character were not developed in his 
puppyhood, and his master did not see the inappropri- 
atenessof suchaname. At all events, it is no stranger 
than sometimes happens among children. We see 
the most delicate, fairy-like little girl called by the 
stately name of Josephine or Margaret, while her 
stout and rosy sister is christened Lillie or Evange- 

ine. 

I think, however, there is not lacking a little of the 
sterner stuff in Tiger’s disposition, for he is the only 
night-watch in his master’s store, and nobody doubts 
that he is equal to the situation. 

He is a great, noble mastiff; his color, mostly white; 
at least his ground-work is white, but he has beauti- 
fully mottled ears, and there are brindle spots here 
and there upon his face and back. His great liquid 
eyes are almost human in their expression, and there 
is something so courtly and dignified in his whole de- 
meanor that one never feels like taking improper lib- 
erties with the dog, and I think none of us would 
quite like to do in his presence anything which we 
should be unwilling to have seenof men. It seems to 
me that one glance of Tiger’s honest eyes would bring 
a rogue to consider his ways; if not, Iam sure a single 
grip of his teeth would prove to the man that the dog 
had a truer sense of right and wrong than he. 

We feel it a privilege to be on familiar terms with 
such a dog as Tige, and our acquaintance commenced 
in this wise: We moved into this neighborhood last 
fall, and the very first of our new neighbors to call 
upen us in a friendly way was Tige, and no dog ever 
gave to pew comers @ more cordial welcome than we 
received from him. From that time to this, there has 
been apparently no abatement of his good will; for 
scarcely a Gay passes that he does not come in for a 
few minutes to see that all is well with us. 

But I have come of late in my intercourse with 
Tige almost to think there is more or less of human 
nature in dogs. (Query, according to the Darwinian 
theory whereabcuts in the scale of development or 
evolution may we look for dogs? I mean how many 
degrees removed from man?) 

Iam compelled to admit, very reluctantly, what six 
months ago I would not have believed, that Tige’s 
friendship is not altogether disinterested. 

Dogs are proverbially fond of bones, and the more 
meat on them the better. 

Now as there is no creature, biped or quadruped, 
upon our premises that has a claim upon our beef and 
ham bones, we thought it no more than right in the 
beginning of our acquaintance with Tige to treat him 
to a bone whenever he called upon us. One naturally 
likes to establish relations in a new neighborhood upon 
anew basis, and we soon fell into the habit of saving 
up our refuse of meat and bones especially for Tige. 
This, not because he is a lean and hungry looking dog, 
for there is not a fatter or sleeker brute in the country, 
but partly for reasons above given, though chiefly out 
of regard for Tige himself; and this habit we continue 
until the present day. 

But it-sometime happens that our cupboard is as bare 
as that of the old dame immortalized by ‘ Mother 
Goose,” and then of course ‘‘The poor dog has none,” 
or perchance we are too busy to attend to our guest the 
moment of bis arrival. 

At such times Tige will make his salutations to each 
member of the family, shaking hands or not as he may 
be requesied, and lie down upon the rug, patiently 
watching the signs of the times. If the mistress of the 
house seems ‘‘on hospitable thoughts intent’’—very 
well—if not there may be soon heard a low whine re- 
peated once or twice. If that is unavailing, then will 
follow a quick, decisive bark, the dog looking towards 
the pantry door meanwhile, as much as to say, *“‘ You 
know well enough what it all means.” And he is right; 
his language needs no interpreter, and if there 1s nota 
bone or a piece of meat to be found, there is a slice of 
bread or a bit ef dry cake, which answers as a substi- 
tute for once or twice, but I do not think that Tige 
would be satisfied with such delicate rations every 
day. 

Now this habit of our friend comes the nearest to a 
breach of good manners of anything I have ever 
observed in him, and I beg you all to believe, that he 
is upon the whole a very well-bred dog indeed. 

And Tige is something of a reformer in his way, at 
least his theories of family government are manifestly 
those of the modern school. The old saying ‘Spare 
the red and spoil the child;’’ whether it originated 
with Solomon or Confucius or some other wise man, 
meets with no response in his bosom, as witness the fol- 
lowing incident, for the truth of which a neighbor is 
-Tesponsible; and this is the story Iset out to tell in 
the beginning. 

Tige is very fond of children. His especial pets are 





the two little girls in his masters’s family, but his be- 
nevolent heart is large enough to take in every child 
in the neighborhood. In the family which occupied 
this house before we did, there was a little boy named 
Georgy, one of Tige’s favorites. One day Georgy had 
been guilty of some misdemeanor, for which his 
mother thought it needful to punish him, Of course, 
the little fellow “lifted up his veice and wept,” after 
the manner of his kind. Tige heard the cry of dis- 
tress, and straightway appeared upon the scene of ac- 
tion. Comprehending the situation at a glance, he 
came between the mother and the child, and in his 
own mute but very expressive language, seemed to 
say, “Lay your hand upon this child again at your 
peril!’ and there was a look in his eye which led her 
to feel that the peril would indeed be greater than 
she dare encounter. The dog could be neither coaxed 
nor driven away from the boy until he was satisfied that 
hostilities were at an end and peace declared. 

The “‘ gude-man ” sitting upou the other side of the 
table thinks he can enter into that boy’s feelings when 
the dog came to the rescue. It recalls a time in his 
own boyhood when his next of kin, with rod in hand, 
ordered him to take off his coat. Butjust then, as he 
was preparing his back for the smiter, a step was heard 
at the door—a knock—and the minister of the parish 
came in to sit for an hour or two. His visit was like 
oil upon the troubled waters, and my friend is sure 
there is one whipping the less scored against his name, 
because of good Parson Hayden’s timely call. 








LITTLE BLACK JIM. 


IM was a poor, little, colored boy, who had no 

father, and whose mother worked very hard in 

the kitchen of a lady, for food and clothes for herself 
and her little son. 

Now Jim could have very few of the little treasures 
which so delight the hearts of boys and girls, whether 
their skin be white or black. So when the nice, soft, 
white snow fell, and covered the bare, dead earth from 
sight, and every little boy m M was wild with 
delight, and in such eager haste to reach the hill’ with 
his sled, poor Jim could only hide his cold, bare hands 
in his pockets, and watch the sports of the more for- 
tunate children. 

Whenever a little boy’s sled broke down, or any ac- 
cident occurred, a shout for Jim always brought him 
to the spot, and any aid Jim could give was cheerfully 
and freely given. Butas I watched their sport from 
my window, I was sure that there was ever a longing, 
wishful look in Jim’s dark eye as he righted up some 
crippled sled, and saw its little owner joyously rush 
down the hill again. I used to wonder why these 
little boys did not lend a sled te Jim now and then, so 
that he might look glad and happy with the rest; but 
tke time was always so very short, the school-bell 
would ring so soon, and every little boy so eager to 
get just as many rides as he could. 

Poor Jim seemed quite forgotten, only when help 
was needed, and then I never knew Jim refuse. 

“Well, did poor Jim go through the winter without 
any fun?’ I hear some impatient, little reader ask. 
No, Iam glad to say that there was joy, even for little 
Jim, before the winter was over. Itso happened that 
old €anta Claus came that way in his yearly round of 
making good boys and girls ha»py, and what should he 
bring Jim but the very prettiest sled seen on the hill 
that winter. The little boys all seemed very glad to 
see Jim with his new sled. And thenI thought, as I 
locked from my window, surely these little boys are 
not selfish after all, only so eager for their own sport 
as to forget the less fortunate children around them. 

I wish you could have heard the boys shout, and 
hurrah, and spat their hands, as Jim went down the 
hill on his own sled, tho happiest boy in*the whole 
village. A. M. K. 








AN ALLEGORY.—Once or twice a little leaf was 
heard to cry and sigh, as leaves often do when a gentle 
wind is about. And the twig said, 

‘“«What is the matter, little leaf?’ 

“The wind,” said the leaf, ‘‘just told me that one 
day it would pull me off and throw me on the ground 
to die.”’ 

The twig told it to the branch, and the branch told 
it to the tree. 

And when the tree heard it, it rustled all ever and 
sent werd back to the leaf: 

“Do not be afraid; hold on tightly, and you shall 
not go off till you want to.” 

And so the leaf stopped sighing, and went on singing 
and rustling. And so it grew all summer long till Oc- 
tober. And when the bright days of autumn came, 
the leaf saw all the leaves around becoming very beau- 
tiful. Scme were yellow, and some were striped with 
colors. Then itasked the tree what it meant. And 
the tree said, 

“All these leaves are getting ready to fly away, and 
they have put on these colors because of their joy.” 

Then the little leaf began to want to go, and grew 
very beautiful in thinking of it. And when it was gay 
in colors, it saw that the branches of the tree had no 
colors in them, and so the leaf said, 

“Oh, branch! why are you lead-colored, and we 
golden ?”’ , 

‘“¢We must keep on our work-clothes,” said the tree, 
“for our work is not yet done; but your clothes are 
for a holiday, because your task is over.”’ 

Just then a little puff of wind came, and the leaf let 





go without thinking of it, and the wind took it up and 
turned it over, and then let it fall gently down under 
the edge of a fence, among hundreds of leaves, and it 
never waked up to tell us what it dreamed about.— 
The Children’s Hour. 





PATIENCE AND CANDLE-DIPPING.—Patty was 
one day watching her mother “dip” candles. It- 
seemed dull work to the child at first, the candles 
grew so slowly. 

“Patience, dear,” said Mrs. Lyman, smiling—and 
she kept on dipping. 

When Patty came the second time, she exclaimed 
with delight: 

“Oh mamma! they’re as big round as candy! Wish 
‘twas candy; would’nt I eat!” 

Mrs. Lyman began again at the first row. 

‘““Why. Mamma Lyman, true’s you live, T cam begin 
to see them grow!”’ 

“You are right,’’ said her mother, ‘People don't 
work and wait, all for nothing, daughter.” 

“Yankee Doodle came to tows,” sang Patty, daneing 
the time to the tune, as if she did not hear her 
mother’s words. 

But she did hear them, and was puttimg them away 
in her memory along with a thousand other things 
which had been said to her, and which she had not 
seemed to hear at the time. 

I wish Mrs. Lyman could have known this,. for she 
sometimes thought it was of no use to talk to Patty. 
I wish she could have known that years afterwards 
the dancing child would be comforted in many a 
trouble by those cheery words, “ People don’t work 
and wait for nothing, daughter.’’ For you see it all 
came back to Patty, when she was a woman. She saw 
a picture of her good mother dipping candles, with a 
steady, sober look on her face, and that picture always 
dia her good.—The Little Grandmother, by Sophie May. 











LEARN TO Swim.—Every boy who is ten or a 
dozen years old ought to know how to swim. If any 
additional proof of this is needed, it may be found in 
the frequent notices of death by drowning which we 
always see at this season of the year. Any one can 
learn to swim when young, with a little perseverance, 
and although good swimmers are sometimes drowned, 
it is generally chargeable to rashness. Certainly it is 
not because they can swim. 





PUZZLES. 
Puzzles or Answers should be addressed ‘ Editor Christian 
Union, 27 Park Place, New York,” and marked on 


the 
* Puzzles.” Answers, to be acknowi «1, must be received within 
nine days after the publication of the Puzzles. 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
50 letters. 

82, 5, 27, 34, 10, a woman of Thyatira, » 

6, 14, 19, 21, a left-handed man. ‘ 

21, 9, 1, 34, 16, a king of Eglon. 

2, 49, 45, 46, 29, 40, a valley of the Amorites. 

83, 39, 17, 87, 31, 28, a Procurater of Judea. 

* 85, 48, 28, 15. 11, a part of the ephod. 

25, 38, 41, 18, the father of seventy sons. 

42, 10, 20, what was in heaven. 

20, 12, 4, 13, 47, 22, 24, 49, what the Lord was to David. 

44, 43, 29, 27, what was used while building Solomon's temple. 

7, 20, 26, 3, 8, achild of Judah. 

26, 12, 50, a man conspicuous in Genesis. 

The whole isa verse in one of Paul's Epistles. 
SUPPLER. 
ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 

A boy was asked how many scholars there were in his school, 
He replied: “* My class is the smallest; the next in size is one- 
tenth of the whole school; the next has three more than my 
class; and the other one has forty-eight.” How many pupils 
were there? LALLA. 

A DISSECTION. 

Dissect the name of one of the most noted statesmen of Eu- 
rope and find : 

A vehicle: an ancient instrument of torture: to deface: 
something used in building houses: a visor: an animal: a 
title; anecessity of life; a boy’s name; a place where poison 
is obtained: to crowd; hazard; part of the body: a planet; a 
manger: a species of apple; return. ALLE. 

SQUARE WORD, 
My first is where Pony eats hay, 
In my second run and play. 
My third he often helps to do, 
My fourth he takes—so do you. 
PE3SE U. ERANCE, 
RIDDLE. 

What is hat of which the most of men have five or six, and 

yet no man has more than two? Wa. DINWOODIK. 
CONTRACTIONS. 
Supply the vowels when needed. 
Drm. Vent, Figrnt. Mnd. Dpt. Lrk. Plerd. 
Luu D. 
FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
A CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
My first is in shame, but not in disgrace, 
My second in mouth, but not in face. 
My third in truth, but not in love, 
My fourth in heat, but not in stove. 
My fifth in game, but not in fun, 
My sixth in mother, but not in son. 
My seventh in good, but not in bad, 
My eighth in son, but not in lad. 
My ninth in old, but not in new, 
My tenth in sinner, but not in you. 
My eleventh in homely, but not in fair. 
My whole is a name known everywhere. 
MARION 
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JIMMY. 
{From Harper’s.] 
IMMY and I are fellows for play 
Never tired of it, rain or shine. 
Jimmy was six the last birthday, 
W hile I was only—sixty-nine! 
fo little Master Commonsense 
Gives himself superior airs, 
Cuiding my inexperience 
By the wisdom under his own white hairs. 
£cometimes it happens the hoary sage— 
Over-anxious for Number One-- 
Turns to account my tender age, 
And Iam most atrociously * done,” 


No matter how it may chance to be, 
Jimmy’s argument never fails; 
“The copper is always wrong for me, 
And Jimmy is winncr, heads or tails. 
‘Well, I have lived to be boy and man, 
Ded and grandad, and yet, I vow, 
Wever was I in my threescore and ten 
Haif so sharp as Jimmy is now! 
And sadly the question bothers me, 
As I stop in my play to look at him— 
What will the Twentieth Century be, 
If the Nineteenth’s youngsters are all 
like Jim? —Kate Putnam Oszood. 


LINCOLN AND HIS BIOGRAPHER. 
(From Scribner’s.] 
‘\ORTUNATELY, the great figure 
with which Colonel Lamon has con- 
cernel himself, refuses to conform to 
the portrait as he has paintedit. Even 
on his own showing the attempt to make 
of Lincoln a half-lunatic infidel is a fail- 
ure. It defeatsitself. If Colonel Lamon 
and Mr. Herndon had been content to 
argue such things of the Lincoln whom 
they knew fifteea or twenty years agoin 
Illinois, it might have been difficult to 
disprove their argument. When they 
assert them of the Lincoln whom the 
world knew for four years at Washing- 
ton (and of whom the world was as com- 
petent to judge as they are), they at- 
tempt too much. It is easier to disbelieve 
their judgment, however houestly they 
may hold it, than it is to disbelieve the 
evidence of his public life, lived as it was 
under the almost omniscient scrutiny of 
the eyes of the whole world. What 
Abraham Lincoln was when he lived at 
New Salem and wrote an anti-Christian 
tract (which the friend to whom he 
showed it, somewhat violently but most 
judiciously, put in the fire) is one thing, 
and it may be necessary for an impartial 
historian to record it. What he was when 
he died at Washington with those most 
Christian words of the Second Inaugural 
upon his lips, and that most Christian 
record of four years of patient tender- 
ness and charity behind him, is quite 
another thing. Evidently there is no 
room in the philosophy which underlies 
this volume (the philosophy of Colonel 
Lamon and of Mr. Herndon—the phi- 
losophy which these gentlemen would 
persuade us was the controlling power of 
Mr. Lincoln’s life) for any such radical 
change of character as would explain 
ihis transformation, and make of the 
free-thinking attorney of an [llinois vil- 
lage the religious statesman of the na- 
tion’s Capitol. That he could have 
learned any more than they did from the 
sublime events in which the providence 
of God had given him a part so much 
more considerable than theirs, seems to 
these gentlemen quite incredible. That 
he should not have assured them of a 
change, of which he had hardly had the 
leisure to assure himself, in which indeed 
he had not had occasion formally to scru- 
tinize himself, seems to them in a high 
degree absurd. And so they goon piling 
up their negative testimony from wit- 
nesses—whose competency as experts, to 
say the least, is more than doubtful—to 
persuade the world that he was an un- 
christian man. .. . 

The world will prefer to receive the 
evidence which Mr. Lincoln’s whole 
career as a public man furnishes, that 
with a prayerful, trustful, grateful spirit 
he leaned upon the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ for wisdom and for strength 
in his high duties, and that his trust was 
notin vain. This is‘whathe said about 
himself, at any, rate. In the simple and 
impressive words with which, ashe stood 
upon the platform:of ‘the ear at Spring- 
field, on bis~way to Washington, he said 
good-bye to his old friends and neigh- 

~ bors, he commended them ‘to “the God 





of our fathers,’ he asked that they would 
pray ‘“‘with equal sincerity and faith” 
for himself. If he was a believer in that 
Pantheistic philosophy which resolves 
providence into fate, and denies the per- 
sonality of God, such a request was a 
pretence and sham, and the frequent in- 
vocations of the merciful help of a Divine 
Father, with which his public documents 
abound, were worse than meaningless. 
This man, whose forgiveness of injury, 
whose pitying love for his enemies and 
the enemies of the government which he 
administered were so conspicuously pa- 
tient and unselfish, lived and died, Mr, 
Herndon would persuade us, in the con- 
viction that such forgiveness was impos- 
sible to the Divine nature; that himself 
was better than the God whom he pre- 
tended to adore. This man who, in al- 
most the last State-paper which he wrote, 
fell, with a kind of unconscious and in- 
stinctive sympathy, into the very words 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, adopting them 
as if of Divine authority, was a ribald 
scoffer at the name and claim of the Sa- 
vior whom he quoted! If Mr. Herndon 
and Colonel Lamon can believe this, we 
do not envy them their large credulity. 


THE BULWERs. 
(From Lippincott’s.} 


HE late Lord Dallingand Bulwer, 

and Lord Lytton, are remarkable in- 
stances of clever brothers. Except the 
famous lawyers Stowell an’ Eldon, and 
the Wellesleys, there is searcely an in- 
stance of two brothers achieving peer- 
ages through sheer force of intellect. 

Brilliant as the Bulwers were, both 
were also very hard workers. At Cam- 
bridge one of their most intimate friends 
was Chief-Justice Cockburn, of Geneva- 
arbitration fame. He and the Bul- 
wers were noted for their talents and 
their capacity for enjoying themselves, 
just as Charles Fox was at Oxford. Al- 
though both the younger sons of this 
family attained the peerage, the eldest 
brother, who succeeded to the family 
estate, remained plain esquire. Uphold- 
ers of the custom of primogeniture 
point to such instances as these in proof 
of the success of the system. ‘The an- 
cestral estate is kept together and the 
younger sons receive a stimulus to exer- 
tion: what can you want more?” they 
ask. It is unquestionably true that a 
very large proportion of the peerage is 
derived from younger sons who have 
gone out into the world and achieved 
honors whilst the eldest brother re- 
mained where he was. Wellington and 
Marlborough were both cadets: so were 
Lord Mansfield, Pitt, Erskine, and Mr. 
Gladstone. Erskine’s particularly dis- 
agreeable brother, Lord Buchan, as- 
tounded somebody one day by averring 
that his brothers, for whom he had no- 
toriously done nothing, owed their suc- 
cess entirely to him. ‘How so, my 
lord?’ ‘*Why, when they wanted help 
I wouldn’t give them a sixpence. De- 
lighted to have done it, you know, but 
knew it would be their ruin.” Invalua- 
ble brother! 

The Bulwers are a very ancient race, 
and the title of Dailing was taken from 
a manor which had been in their hands 
for many centuries. 

Lord Dalling’s father, having married 
the heiress of the Lyttons of Knebworth 
in Hertfordshire, brought the name of 
Lytion into the family. In accordance 
with a very usual arrangement, the sec- 
ond son succeeded to his mother’s prop- 
erty and took her name; but Mr. Bulwer- 
Lytton died at a very advanced age, so 
that Lord Lytton was, like his brother 
Henry, for many years more or less de- 
pendent on his own exertions. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY AND MUSCULAR CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 
(From the Galaxy.] 

SUPPOSE ‘“ Westward Ho!” may 

be regarded as the first appearance 
of the school of Muscular Christianity. 
Mr. Kingsley started for our benefit the 
huge British hero who could do anything 
in the way of fighting and walking, and 
propagated the doctrines of the English 
Church. To read the Bible and. to kill 
the Spaniards was the whole duty of the 
ideal Briton of Elizabeth's time,,accord- 
ing to this authority. The notion was a 
success. In a moment our literature be- 
came flooded with pious athletes, who 





knocked their enemies down with texts 
from the Scriptures and left-handers 
from the shoulder. All these heroes 
were of necessity “‘gentlemen.”” One of 
the principal articles of the new gospel 
according to Kingsley was that truth, 
valor, muscle, and theological fervor 
were only possessed in their fullness by 
the scions of good old English county 
families. Other nations seldom had such 
qualities at all; never had them to per- 
fection; and even favored Britain only 
saw them properly illustrated in country 
gentlemen of long descent. Of course 
this sort of thing, which was for the mo- 
ment a sincere idea with Kingsley, be- 
came & mere affectation among his fol- 
lowers ard admirers. The fighting-par- 
son pattern of hero was for a while as 
great a bore as the rough and ugly hero 
after Jane Eyre’s “ Rochester,’ or the 
colossal and corrupt guardsman whom 
“Guy Livingstone” sent abroad on the 
world. Certainly Kingsley’s hero was a 
better style of man than Guy Living- 
stone’s, for at the worst he wes only an 
egotistical savage, and not a profligate. 
But I think he did a good deal of harm 
in his day. He helped to encourage and 
inflate that feeling of national self-con- 
ceit which makes people such nuisances 
to their neighbors, and he fostered that 
odious reverence for mere force and 
power which Carlyle had already made 
fashionable. Kingsley himself appears 
to have become “possessed”? by his own 
idea, as if by some unmanageable spirit. 
It banished all his chartism and demo- 
cracy and liberalisra, and the rest of it. 
Underits influence Kingsley out-Carlyled 
Carlyle in the worship of strong despot- 
isms and force of any kind. He went 
out of his way to excuse slavery in the 
Southern States. He became the fervent 
panegyrist of Governor Eyre of Jamaica. 
When two sides were possible to any 
question of human politics, he was sure 
to take the wrong one. Nothing for 
long years, I think, has been more repul- 
sive, and in its way more mischievous, 
than the cant about “strerigth” which 
Kingsley did so much to diffuse and to 
glorify. 





The Great Church M usic “Book. 


5 te ADVANCE! 
BY H. S. PERKINS. 


This valuable new book for Choirs, Singing- 
Schools, Conventions, etc., is now ready and prom- 
ises to be 


TILE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON. 


Everything Complete, New, Fresh, and Attractive. 
If you wish the Best, get 


THE ADVANCE! 


Sold by most Book and Music dealers. 
or $12.00 per dozen. Miniature specimen pages sent 
free, or a single copy mailed post-paid, for exami- 
nation, on receipt of one dollar. 
S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 
Music Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Price $1.25, 


tz Complete catalogue of Music and Books sent 
free to any address. 


4 4 4 
“ [HE SCIENCE OF HEALTH,” No. 
2, August, nowready. Popular Physiology, 
with iHustrations; Three Classes of American 
Girls; The Teeth: Their Use and Care; Health of 
Women; ‘Ante-Natal Influences; Wheat as Food; 
How to Use It; Summer Complaints, Sun-Stroke, 
Sea-Sickness, Blectro Thera euties. Bathing; Lady 
Invalids Preferred—Why? ‘Timely Topics, Voices 
of the People, Answers to Correspondents, ete.. 
— an ——e number. Only 20 cents, or 32 
ay Newsmen have it. Sent tirst post by S. R. 
WwW EL. "LS \ se) Broadway, mE. 








at 0 A DAY.—Canvassers, select your 
territory at once for the most beautiful 
Chremo and the best Magazine in the werli, both 
for only $1.25. Canvassers opie the Chromos 
when they jake names. Send arom » for Circular 

to CHAS. H. TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 
51 Water Street, Boston, 


HOT OR COLD The “STAR SPANGLED 
BANNER ‘still waves. 
Every number grows better and better. Elegant 
Caromo free to ev ery s gubac riber and paper a waole 
year for only 75 cts, ecimens fects. Address 
NNER,” Hinsdale, N. H. 


“POULTRY WORLD.” 


A MONTHLY; $1a year; splendidly illustrated. 
Tells all about poultry for FANCY and PROFIT. It 

“takes.”’ Send 10 cents foraspecimen. Address 
Box 690, Hartford, Conn. 


LY TRAPS.—The cheapest and best. 
Will last for years. Neat, simple and perfect. 
Sent secure by mail, with full directions, to any 
address, postage free BS receipt of price: One 
for 35 conta: four for $1 twelve for $2.50. Special 
terms to Agents. — 
ry. x BURGESS, Butler, Mo. 


> -OLD: WHITE: HAT: BADCES. 
Patented June 11, 1872. 
‘Recommended Nat. ‘Liberal Committee for 
use of Ca peign u Send 10 cents for sample 
to E. W. RISON & CO., dealers in Campaign 
Badges, 41 Warren Street, New York. 




















Produce, 


[For the week ending July 26th]. 
By I. E. THURBER, 
106 Broad Street, New York. 





BREADSTUFFS, PROVISIONS, &« 

The Winter Wheat Crop in the Northwestern 
States is suid to be nearly all harvested, especially 
in Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, Missouriand Ka ansas, and 
harvest of the Sprin Wheat crop has commenced 
in Iowa and Centra! Ulinois. It is expected that 
some New Spring Wheat will be delivered in Chi- 
cago during July from Lowa, but there will not be 
much volume of movement in Winter till August, 
and of Spring Wheat till into September an Oc- 
tober. The Winter Wheat crop has been harvesten 
in Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia and 
Alabama. In the latter two States there was more 
than an average crop in acreage and yield, but dura 
ing the harvest, for want of + veresners, A very large 
properuon or tne crop Which had been waiting in 
the shook forthe threshers was overtaken bya 
long rain, from which it is ee fully forty 
per cent. of the crop was dama; the sprouting 
of the Wheat in the shook. T +4 Ww nter Wheat in 
Tennessee was also damaged from the like causes. 
In Mar ae Pennsylvania and Delaware the yield 
of the Winter Wheat crop does not meet the pre- 
vious expectations. In the Shenandoah Valley the 
crop was almost a entire failure from the severe 
drouth. We ote 

Flour “and soni. Paperane State and Western, 
at 5 25a5 73; No. 2. 3 ad 60 : Extra State, at 6 23a6 75; 
Fancy State. at 7 Ga? 25: Western Round Hoop Ship- 
ping, at 6 35a6 65: Ohio and Ind. R’d ge Calpe’ pees at 
6 Xai 60; lowa Spring Trade Brands, a 
Wisconsin Spring Wheat Extra. at 6. read 2 Min? 

nesota Spring, common to Fancy, at 6 75a9 0); Ind., 
Ohio & Mich. Red and Amber, at 7 50a82); Ind., 
Chio & Mich. White Wheat, a Oa 00 St. Louis 
and Southern Illinois, at Aq ro Virginia and 
Baltimore Exira, g to c, a re Virginia and 
Baltimore Family, % 8 75all_ 50; Sou Georgia, 
Tenn. and Ky.. at 6 a8 9; Rye Flour, fine to su- 

erfine, at 3 50a5 00; Sour ‘Flour, at 5 waé 00; Low 

irides Western Extras, at 6 1ba6 35; Corn ‘Meal, 
Western W unite, at 3 65; Corn Meal, Western 
Yeliow, at 315a3 30; Corn Meal, Jersey, at a A 
Corn Meal, Brandywine, at 380a3 85; Corn Meal 
Marsh’s Calorie, 3 T5a3 85; Corn Meal ‘Pairfax. 3 7a 
370; Corn Meal, Southern, 3 65a3_75; Corn Meal, 
Cole's oes, 3 50a3 60; Corn Meal,Becher’s Caloric, 


GRAIN. 
Wheat.—Market is moderately active. 
quote sales at the close at $146 for No. ‘hers? 
afloat; $148 for Northwest Club asonts $149 for No, 
2 Milwaukee Spring afloat; 151 for No. 1 Mil- 
waukee Spring afloat; about $177 od New Amber 
Tennessee; $1 68 for White State, and #172 for 
Amber Michigan, closed firm. The demand part 
for milling, but mostly for export. 
PROVISIONS. 
Bntter.—The more moderate weather is favor- 
able for the trade, ard transactions are larger. 
uote : 25 w& Be. og Choice; Fancv Selections 
Pennsylvania 0. 23a25c.; State Welsh, 20a24c.; 
do. Shalt tubs, waste! | Weaters Reserve, fine, 18219¢; 
other Western ranges at 2alic. Low Grade West- 
ern, Walle. 
eene.- For Selected mastery, shippers none 
d the home trade 11c. Quoted at the 
close: Finest State Factory, llall¥e.; Good, 9%a 
l0ke.: Common and Heated, 6as2.; estern. 
Bu 9%e. for Good _ to Prime, age. for other; Dairy, 
9aiUc. for Good to Fine. 


Groceries, 


[For the week ending July 26th.] 
Gaocpee | oe CURRENT AND MARKET SUM- 
ected yy the American Grocer, 161 
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Lobsters... 
Pkld ‘Oyst's 


Porto itico. 
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Salt. 
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farshall’s. .2 
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Fruits. 
Raisins 
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SUMMARY OF THE MARKET. 
(Wecek ending July 27th.) 


Tenas.—Stock of Tea on July Lis now shown b 
Custom House returns to have been 31,403,443 Ibs. 
against 20,000,000 same date last year. Market for 
invoices more active. Prices of Greens fully sus- 

tained. Blacks and Japans weak, witha downward 

tendency. The first lot of new crop Japans has 
arrived, and is heid at 17c. gold per pound higher 
than old crop. 

Cofiee.—Prices for invoices have declined ¥c. 
gold per pound. Wholesale dealers are also shad- 
— — Stocks large and increasing. Market 
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Laundry 

Pat. Gises.. 

Corn Starch 
for culina- 
ry use..... 
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“Sugar.—Retned is again kc. lower for Hards. 
Other kinds are: sustained. Raws are paeee, Ag held 
as usual, for anything choice in the Grocery lin 

s.—Loose Muscate! Raisins are 10c. per box 

4 on c. per lb higher, Other kinds un- 
changed 

Rice.—In good demand. Carolina firmer under 
a better demand. 

Syrups.—Dull, as is usual at this season. 
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Financial. 


For the week ending July 27th. 


Government Securities.—Bonds are quiet as 
arvie and prices are generally firmer. Less than 
#£0,9C0 of bonds were purchased at a price below 
the equivalent of gold on Wednesday, out of an 
offering of $3,922,900. In London the quotations 
were 9144 for 5-20s of 1862. 

Stete Eends.—The New South Carolinas were 
the mest active of the Southern securities, but 
there have been large Cealinzs in Tennessees, Vir- 
ginias, North Carolinas and Georgias. South Caro- 
linas sold us high as 31% 

nilrond Bonds have been in fair deraand. 

Stecky.—The specialties have been Erie, Pacific 
Mail, St. Paul, Wabash and Northwestern. Erie 
Stocks fell off somewhat on the reported heavy 
losses at the fire in Jersey City. 

Geld.—The premium is maintained by continued 
shipménts, which induce the belief that prices 
willrange even higher than at present. At the 
Treasury sale the bids amounted to $4,315,009. Rates 
for carrying were 2, 3, and 1 per cent. 

Foreign Exchange.—Rates for prime 6) days 
Sterling notes are }4 per cent. lower than last week. 
We quote London prime Bankers 60 days, 109 to 
109% ; short sight, 110%. 

The Banks.—The weekly bank statement shows 
the following changes: 


July 27. Changes. 

Eoone «i es 135,900 Dec. $2,077,600 

mec jie a 28, 498,700 Dec. 1 073,100 
Circulation . 97'350,000 Dee. 26,0! 

Deposits. . . 245,062,700 Dee, 2,488, 4 


Lezal Tender 53, 751 "900 Ine. 855,3" 330 


The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week: 



















Gold.........- (lowest, 1143¢),11434,1143¢,114¢ 114-4 1146 
U. 8. 5s, 81, coup... 1135¢,113:Y ,118% 11334 
TN GD o caiecnsascresscicaceccesenkawe 115g 115% 
U.S. €s, 81, coup............ 1175, 197 1174, 117 34 11756 
U. 8. 5-20, 62, coup + DT 154, 115 XY, 11536 
U. 8. 5-20, 64. coup 9115 4,5 /,11534,115:Y 11554 
TW, GB. 5-20, WE, COWD. 0000. oven ccs 1163¢,116,116'< ,116,1165¢ 
U. 8. 5-20, 67, coup......... + 11536, 1154 11536 11514 
U. &. 5-20, 68, coup....... «+ 2U5,115 4,105, 11544 115 
OT eee eee te 11134,1115¢, 1118, 1114 
Fi ID incce sev asdcsacace 112%,112% U2YN2Y 
DW. B. CUO ORs ccc vcccciecccsccd 114}4,11414,1145¢,1141¢ 
HN. ¥.C. & H. BR. COM. BtK....cccccccces 98,9336 ,983¢ 9834 
Lbenki asses sévWbiuciustsuceceues 115$4,118,117,1174 
7636 , 76% 7634 ,764 76% 764 

Northwestern.......... 7434, 7456, 74% 744,75 764 7836 
Northwestern pref.........ccsscccccccccccce 9134,91%,913¢ 
Bt. Panl 2.000000. hueseknaen - 5614 56 Y 56 % 58% 5636, 55% 
DRT BODE. ci ccsissccccccccccsccissnesass 79,784 79K 794 
Lake Shore........ 9236 9 —— 925,926 
ND Pi vics.caccassaccensonsccaeel 9234 93° 92% 
Rock Island 111 ¥,,111% 112,112 
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Dry Goods, 


For the week cnding July 27th. 
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HARVEY FISK. A. S. HATCH. 


Office of Fisk & Hatch, 
5 Nassau Street. 


The First Mortgage Six Per 
Cent. Geld Bonds of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad Con- 
pany are amply secured upon 
one of the most valuable and im- 
pertant East and West Soe 
Lines of Railway in the Unites 
States, and are the obligations of 
a powerful and responsible cor- 


‘| poration, of the highest standing 


and credit. 

Hloiders of Government Ponds 
and cther high-priced securities 
may realize an important dijffei- 
ence by an exchange for these 
Bonds, without question asto the 
equal security of their investment, 

Price 90 and accrued interest. 

Full information may be ob- 
tained at our office, or by mail. 

FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers, 





BANKING HGUSE 


OF 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


20 Wall St.,. New York. 


We continue to sell at par, adding accrued 
interest, the First Mortgage Gold Bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. Track~ 
laying on the road is now progressing at the 
rate of two miles a day, through the most fer- 
tile prairie region of Dakota. On the compie- 
tion of this season’s contracts, there will be 
FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVENTEEN miles of the 
main line in operaticn, uniting Lake Superior 
with the Missouri River, and securing the 
large traffic of the Northwest. This amount 
of road also entitles the Company to Ten Mil- 
lion Feur Hundred Thousand Acres of Land, 
located in Central Minnesota, Eastern Dakota, 
and in the Columbia Valley on the Pacific 
Coast. The Bonds are secured by a first mort- 
gage on the Road, its Traffic end Franchise, 
and on the entire Land Grant received from 
the Government. The rate of interest is Seven 
and Three-Tenths Gold, equivalent to about 
Eight and a Quarter per cent. in currency. Be- 
lieving the security to be ample, and the rate 
of interest satisfactory, we recommend these 
bonds asa desirable investment. Holders of 
U. 8S. 5-20’s and high-priced corporate securi- 
ties may materialiy increase both their prin- 
cipal and their interest income by exchang- 
ing for Northern Pacifics. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
New York, Philadelphia and Washington. 
CONVERTIBLE 
MIDLAND BONDS. 








AT per cent. Mortgage Bond for sale on one of 
the great roads running from New York City—on 
the third largest road in New York State. The 
most desirable bond of all the Midland issues, af- 
fording the largest income and promising the 
greatest profit. 

The price has been advanced to 85 and interest 
for the present, and a further advance is contem- 
plated. 

We believe them one of the safest and most 
profitable investments offered in this market for 
years. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THIS LOAN, 
No. 25 Pine Street. 


10 Fer Cent. Kansas School Bonds. 
10 Per Cent. Nebraska School Bonds, 


” Ave. o~ — fre verte desirable savestment secur, 
es for sale a ces OVE 
cent. on the amount invested. — a 
THOS. P. ELLIG & CO., 
ANKERS, 14 PINE ST. 





WM. B. LEONARD. WM. C. 
WM. H. FOSTER. 


BANKING-HOUSE 


LEGQHARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


10 Wall Street, New York. 


SHELDON. 





Buy and sell ali descriptions ef 
Government Securitics, Stocks, 
Bonds and Gold. 

Receive and pay interest upon Deposits of Banks, 
Bankerg and others. 


Cheeks against Ealances paid upon presentation 
or through Clearing House the same as if 
upon an incorporated Bank. 


Draw Bills of Exchange upon Union Bank, 
London, payable en demand ijn sums 
of £1, or upward. 


ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
BEARING INTEREST. 


NEGOTIATE SPECIAL LOANS. 


Agents for the sale of the following Raifroad 
Bonds: 
THE CANADA SOUTHERN, 
CAYUGA LAKE, 
MONTCL AIR, of New Jersey. 








Mr. CHARLES W. HASSLER, No. 
7 Wall Street, is doing a large busi- 
ness in the purchase and sale of Gov- 
ernment and Railroad Bonds. He is 
one of those irrepressible business 


/men who make their way in the 


world by intelligent, persevering 
hard work.—Christian Intelligencer. 





MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
Issued by the Montclair Railway 


Co., and Guaranteed by the 
New York Midland. 


The MONTCLAIR isthe DIRECT and SHORT 
LINE OF THE MIDLAND through New Jersey, 
Its bonds are issued on the basis of half cost. They 
are GUARANTEED. It is a home road, running 
DIRECT FROM THE CITY OF NEW YORK, as- 
sured of a large business anda fine future. THIS 
BOND GFFERS AN ADVANTAGE OVER ALL 
OTHER MIDLAND FIRS'’' MORTGAGE BONDS 
IN THAT, WITH EQUAL SECURITY, IT 18 
LESS IN PRICE. 

We commend it to investors. 

For sale by 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
25 PINE STREET. 





MIDLAND PACIFIC 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
Seven Per Cent Gold Bonds, 


On completed road from Nebraska City to Lincoln, 
the capital of Nebraska, the net earnings of which 
are largely in excess of the interest on ail the bonds, 
with a rapidly increasing business. 

PRICE $0 AND INTEREST. We cheerfully 
recommend them as 2 prime security. Full partic- 
ulars furnished on application. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 
No. 14 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





With Undoubted Security. 

Weare investing for eastern parties many 
thousands of dollars per month on improved 
ong A in Illinois worth in every instance 
three times the sum loaned. Our securities 
are very profijable and popular, and are con- 
sidered the safest offered We will loan any 
sum i may desire to invest, be it large or 
small. Wecan refer to parties for whom we 
have loaned large amounts ef money, and who 
have never lost a dollar of either principal or 
interest iz,this class of securities during the 
last fourcven years. Send for our book, * Lli- 
nois as a Place of Investment,’ whi ich con- 
tains all necessary information. Address 


WILSON & TOMS, 


Dealers in Real Estate Securities and School 
Bonds, 


10 Per Cent, oo 


BLOOMINGTON, Ill. 


10 per cent. Kansas School Bonds. 
Interest and —- alin New York. 
For sale below par, 
7 per cent. Bonds of Johnson Co., Kansas. 
Registered wit’ State Auditor. 
Price 75 and Interest. 
FITCH, OTIS & Co., BANKERS. 
“Hi Pi Pine St., 





New York. 





MARVIN BROS., 


BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N, Y.»5 
Buy | and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 
Go 


Reeeive Deposits on most favorable term 
Fernish all kinds of Bends negotiat>d by other 


Bank 4 tL advertised subscription prices. 
te First-class Railw: 


enbtoa. a 


way and other Loans, 


7 ae 2 


TWENTY PER CENT. 
INVESTMENT. 


THE AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO, ILLS. 


L. B. BOOMER, of Chicago, President. 
(ORGANIZED AUGUST Ist, 1870.) 


Authorized Capital St Stock, $1,000,000. 


The whole amount of the authorized Capital 
Stock of this Company not having been issued, the 
balance thereof will be issued to subscribers at par, 
payments for same to oe made in four instalments 


of 25 per cent. each, viz. 
25 per cent. . July 15, 1872. 
errr” 1872, 


. August 1, 
es . September 1, 1872, 
ie ‘ 1872, 


October 1, 
THE SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS NOW OPEN at 
the office of the undersigned, will be closed as 
soon as thenew stock is fully subscribed, all in- 
staliments due to be paid at time of subscription, 
with interest. 
T ne total amount of stock issued at this time is 
14,760, and on this basis wr} Company shows. 
a present surplus of $136,280.97, and is now 
dvuing a flourishing business. One thousand men 
are constantly employed in their erty works, 
and they now have %n hand tu 250,000 of work. 
for various Railroas sin the Jmited Ntaes 23, among: 
which may be ment:oned t 
CHICAGO, R.T. & PAOIPIO, 
CHICAGO & N. WESTERN, 
MICH. CENTRAL, 
MISSOURI PACIFIC, 
ATLANTIC & PAOIFIC, &c.,. 
and the Company i, pow offered work to the 
umount of over 86,0 000, including some of 
the largest bridges aor ‘built in this countr 
accept of which, and further business, ~~ KR tes 
a larger working capital, asimmense amounts of 
material have to be kept constantly on hand, and 
the Company are frequently obiiged to receive, in 
ee payment for their work, Railroad and other 
onds, which are perfectly good securities, but 
not always immediately marketable, 

A point of incidental but great importance to 
thuse seeking security is the fact that the company 
own thirty acres of land in Chicago, which leading 
real emate. oo Oo say will be worth in six years at 
leust $1.€ GO, en amount equal to the whole 
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; numon the full amount of capital, 1,.006,9 


‘Lhe career of the AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY, 
though brief. has already fully demonstrated the 
peeeonae of the enterprise. ‘The Company 

‘as constructed, since its organization and up to 
the sist of De cember, 1871, a total of ash feet of 
bridges, 18 turning tables, and 16 iron roots, and 
pneumatic and screw pile substructures, costing 
3,460,600, and have fac ilities for the construc- 
tion of pneumatic piles unsurpassed by any Com- 
pany in the country, and a cupacit. or the con- 
struction of at least 150 feet of Briages for every 
working day in “sony yeur. 

‘he Iron Raiproad and Highway Bridge at Leav- 
enworth, cf three spans of 340 feet each, and the 
Union Pacific across the Missouri River, of eleven 
spans of 250 feet each, were constructed by this 
Company. 

‘the net profit arising from this business, as 
shown by the books of the Co, up to the 3ist 
Murch, 1872, was the sum of $373, 482.14, or at 
the rate of 'S2:24,689 28 per annum, being over 
50 per cnt. upon the capital stock then outstand- 
ing. With the proposed new structures, machinery, 
xc., the Company will have much greater capacity, 
end the prcceeds of the increased issue of stock 
will enable them to buy material fer cash, thereb 
making a saving of from $50,000 to 875,00 
per year. 

The C empany can undoubtedly, on above basis, 
make dividenas of from 2@ to 25 per cent. ner an- 


| witha fair prospect of a considerable increase, 








' General Banking Business. 


‘he undersigned are prepared to giv ¢ to those iIn- 
quiring, the fullest details and on tire satisfaction 
regarcing the reliability of the Company’s state-~ 
ments, and the unquestioned integrity and ability 
of its officers 

We contidently commend to capitalists the above. 
as an investment worthy their attention, 


MARVIN BROS., 
BANKERS, 
No. 49 Exchange Place, N. Y.». 


Sole Financial Agents in the Hast. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Over 10 Per Cent, Income, 
Arkansas State Loan. 


A LIMITED NUMBER OFFERED AT 
7O Cents and Accrued Interest, 





These Bonds were issued under Act of the Legis- 
lature for the purpose of assisting the * Arkansas. 
Central Railway,” in accordance with Section 6 of 
the Constitution of the State of Arkansas, which 

srovices as follows: “ T' he Oredit of the State or coun- 
ies shall never be loaned for any purpose without the 
consent of the people thereof exoressed through the bal- 
lot-box,”’ which act was submitted to the geaples at 
the ge ‘neral election held in November, 1868, 
unanimously ratified by them. ‘The Leg deseo of 
the sate hus no power to grant any additional aid 
whatever, consequently the debt of the State cannot be 
increaved, except by amending the Constitution 
through a vote of the whole peuple. 


As an additional security, these Bonds are guar- 
anteed by the Arkansas Central Railway by syecjat 
endorsement, recorded as a mortgage in every coun- 
ty through which the line papas, acting as adirect 
lien upen the property of the Compzeny, its Real 
Estate, Rolling Stock, and Franchises. 

It is also recsrded that the “faith and 
crit of the State are solemnly and irre- 
vocubly pledged for the payment and re- 
demption of the Principal and Interest of 
ench and every Bond,”’ 


Every possible safeguard surround them to pro- 
ye the older from the danger of corruption and 
rauda. 


Unlike ordinary Railway Bonds, those now of- 
fered ure negotiable at any time on the New York 
Stock Exchange, as may be observed from the daily 
Stock Quotations. 

The Bonds are of the denomination of $1,000 each 
payable to bearer, ond therefore negetiable = 
sizaple delivery. The interest coupons attached 
each Bond are perenne & semi-unnually, at the omice 
of the Union st Company in New York, by the 
Treasurer of tne State, on Mn the ist day of October 
and April in each year, uatt the Eee" of the 
Bonds is redeemed at par in 1898. ddress 


WILLIAMS & BOSTWICK, 
Bankers, 49 Wall St., New York, or the 
AMERICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY CO, 

No. 12 Pine St., New York. 
Maps, Pemphilets and Cireulars, giving full par- 
ticulars of this Loan, can be had on application te 
the above. 
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Farm and Garden. 


CHECK-REINS. 


E are aware that we subject ourselves to 

the reproaches of all intelligent horses by con- 

densing Mr. Agnell’s pamphlet, but space is limited, 

and we do the best we can. The Hon. Chas. L. Flint, 

in an address delivered before the Massachusetts Board 
of Agriculture, said: 

“Tf a man has a hard day’s work to do, if he wants to 
exert his muscles and sinews, he must have those mus- 
cles free and unconfined; nobody who has tried _it can 
deny that, and yet how does it happen that a principle 
which every farmer, every mechanic, every laboring 
man of an 








character would admit in his own case, is 
so constantly disregarded in the case of the hard-work- 
ing and often ill-used horse?” 


An American gentleman traveling in Europe made 
notes concerning the use of check-reins, with the fol- 
lowing result. In Ireland and Scotland he did not see 
a single check-rein used on any draught-horses, and 
only loose reins were used in the case of carriage horses. 
In England, Italy and France they were scarcely used 
at all, and never, or almost never, on draught-horses. 


Professor Pritchard, of the Royal Veterinary Colleze 
at London, says: 


“Instead of preventing horscs from falling, the 
check-rein is calculated to render falling more fre- 
quent. Other not uncommon results of its use are, dis- 
tortion of the windpipe to such a degree as to impede 
the respiration ever afterwards, excoriation of the 
mouth and lips, —- of the muscles of the facs, 
, It is a useless appendage, supported only by 
ashion. 


Mr. Agnell adds that when a horse falls, the check- 
rein is always broken, a statement which seems to us 
rather broad, although we hope it is true, for the 
oftener the rein breaks the more evident is it that the 
instinctive effort made by the animal to recover him- 
self is hindered by the check. He sums up his case by 
the following statements which are sustained by the 
opinions of many veterinary surgeons at home and 
abread. 


1. Its effects wpon the circulation of the blood.—It 
will appear very evident that this contrivance must 
seriously interfere with the return of blood from the 
brain, and thus lead to an accumulation of venous 
blood, producing eventually a state of coma, the 
severity of which will depend upon the duration and 
intensity of the compression; and, further, it must 
impede the flow of arterial Dlood to the brain, This 
deficiency of arterial blood is characterized by a want 
of nervous sensation, and a disarrangement of the 
nervous parts. 

2. Its effects upon the veins.—The sudden, intermit- 
tent and violent muscular action of the neck, together 
with pressure of the lower jaw, would induce more or 
less permanent distention of the veins, which in all 
probability would ultimately become varicose. 

8. Its effects wpon the arteries.—The pressure of the 
blood within the vessels, and the unnatural muscular 
contraction of the neck, would lead to laceration of 
their inner coats, resulting in enlargement of the 
vessels, and thus form aneurisms. 

The consequences of the above conditions would lead 
to increase ressure upon the nerves of the neck 
causing pain to the animal; and, further, it woul 
somes eg the unfortunate victim of fashion to such 

iseases as megrims, apoplexy, coma, inflammation and 
softening of the brain. 


Mr. Frank B. Fay, secretary of the Boston Philozoic 
Society, 46 Washington Street, promises parentheti- 
cally on the title page, that packages of the pamphlet 
will be sent without cost to friends who will distribute 
to stable-keepers, teamsters, drivers and others who 
have to do with horses. We can only hope that orders 
will be sent to him, numerous enough to encourage the 
gentlemen who pay for the printing, and not 
numerous enough to exhaust the fund which they 
haye so generously contributed. 


BORROWING TOOLS. 


DITORS are apt to grumble if their office com- 
panions borrow their shears; bookworms if their 
fellow literateurs borrow their books, and farmers if 
their neighbors borrow their tools. There is no justifi- 
cation for losing one’s temper under the infliction, if the 
borrowed article is promptly returned, in good order. 
Somebody writes to the Couniry Gentleman, (and for- 
tunately our coadjutor who does the regular quotation 
business has this time returned our shears) as follows: 


“T have a case in mind that will illustrate. This 
spring I desired to mow ed lawn, but my scythe was 
missing; I searched for it for an hour fruitlessly, and 
then commenced calling on my neighbors. At last I 
found it in a near neighbor’s barn, in a very bad con- 
dition, he having taken it last fall without my know- 
ledge, and kept it all winter, out of doors! [We hope 
that he was not the innocent victim of the advice 
which we gave a while ago iu theinterest of the imple- 
ment-makers. Ep.] Will you please tell me if you 
think he stole my scythe? Again, a neighbor came to 
borrow my sand-screen during the spring, while I was 
making my seed-beds. I lent the screen on the ex- 

ress condition that it should be returned proneey 

e next day, but instead of so returning it, he retain- 
ed it eight days, during which I picked the gravel 
stones out of my hot-beds and cold frames by and, 
instead of sifting the soil; as he lived a mile distant, I 
could not “go for him.’’? When he did return it, he 
remarked, in a most childlike and bland manner, that 
if I wished to borrow an thing he had I could do so 
any time. Query: Should I have kicked him?” 


AGRICULTURAL Fatrs.—In our next number we 
hope to begin the publication of a list of Agricultural 
and other fairs. The first installment will give the 
fairs occurring during the week ending September 
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the season with such accuracy as circumstances will 
admit. . 


WARMING CREAM.—The Agriculturist says : ‘‘As 
good a way as any, where there are no other conveni- 
ences, is to have ashelf near thestove, and a few hours 
before churning set the cream-jar on it, and stir re- 
peatedly until it is of-the same temperature as the 
room, or about 62 degrees. Milk should be kept at 
akout 55 degrees when set for cream, and the tempera- 
ture should be uniform.’’ 








Publishers’ Department. 


New York, July 31, 1872. 














NEW SHIPMENT. 


INCE our last issue we have another invoice of 
Chromos from Paris, and news from our printers 
that they have put on two more presses, to work on 
our pictures. The prospects are that before the “fall 
campaign ”’ sets in, the entire mass of Chromos which 
we now owe will be satisfactorily delivered—which 
will much rejoice us! 








VOX POPUTLI. 


(We do not publish the names of the writers of the letters we print 
from week to week, not knowing if it would be agreeable to them, 
but both names and addresses are at the service of any wht wish them.) 


Boston, Mass., July 20, 1872. 
PUBLISHERS “ CHRISTIAN UNION :” 


I owe you an apology for being impatient. 'The reception 
of those Chromos to-day makes ample amends for all deten- 
tion. My family are charmed with the pictures. The color- 
ing, expression, and general good qualities are beyond ourex- 
pectations. In fact, these later copies are better than the 
earlier ones—as I’ve had opportunity to test—in looking less 
scmber and more lifelike. Everybody that I’ve shown them 
to—and Iam so well pleased with them that they are being 
shown quite freely—expresses admiration, and the question 
is constant, ‘“* Can I get such handsome pictures by subscribing 
now?” I tell them all to try, for Ithink they will succeed, 
and Ihave no doubt you will receive quite an acquisition of 
subscribers from this locality. Iam constrained to say like- 
wise that the “ Christian Union” is a very able and valuable 
paper, and is highly prized by my family. 

Yours truly, —— 
ALBION, Mich., July 13, 1872. 
Messrs. Forp & Co., New York: 

Gentlemen :—Though late, let me say that my Chromos have 

arrived, and that all, “great and small,” are fully satisfied. 
Yours, &c., 


ALEXANDRIA, Va., July 18, 1872. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Gentlemen :—Please accept my thanks for “the Chromos,” 
which aniived in perfect order yesterday. They are truly 
beautiful. Ishall put them on each side of your “ Editor,” 
whose weekly visits I look forward to with so much pleasure. 

Yours truly, 


BRAZIL, Ind., July 18, 1872. 
J.B. Forp & Co., 
27 Park Place, New York: 

Dear Sirs :—Chromos came to hand allright, as beautiful as 
they well could be. They are well worth the money, to say 
nothing of the invaluable paper, “‘ The Christian Union.” 

Yours respectfully, 


PORTLAND, Me., July 20, 1872. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Gentlemen :—My Chromos arrived last week in first rate con- 
dition. They are very fine, and greatly exceed my expecta- 
tions. Please accept my thanks, not only for the pictures, 
but for the kindness you have shown me as a subscriber these 
last two years. Yours with respect, . 





PLYMOUTH PuLPIT—Is a weekly pamphlet, 
varying from 16 to 24 pages, containing in clear type, 
on fine paper, Mr. T. J. ELLINWoopD’s verbatim phono- 
graphic reports of the Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
Sermons. Each pamphlet contains one sermon of the 
week previous, together with the Prayers before and 
after the sermon (which were added at the earnest re- 
quest of many), and indication of the Scripture Lesson 
read, and the hymns sung (‘‘ Plymouth Collection’’). 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with the Oil Chromos “ Wide 
Awake” and ‘“ Fast Asleep,” ($3.00), and Plymouth 
Pulpit, with a portrait of Mr. Beecher—suitable for 
framing—to those who ask for it, ($3.00) for one year 
for Five Dollars; or Plymouth Pulpit for one year Free 
to any one now a subscriber to the CHRISTIAN UNION 
who will send us two new subscriptions, with $6.00, for 
the CHRISTIAN UNION (with the pair of Om CHROMOS) 
free to each. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION.—Is an eight-page 
weekly paper for young people and the family, hand- 
somely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and at- 
tractive in its matter, which is furnished by writers 
known throughout the whole country, and embracing 
topics of real interest to the mature as well as to the 
youthful mind: An admirable publication, probably 
the most popular and interesting weekly journal for 
the young folks, issued in this country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with Chromos ‘ Wide Awake 
and Fast Asleep,” ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion 
$1.50) for one year (to ther $4.50) for Three Dollars and 

ighty Cents, or, the Youth’s Companion free for one 

ear, to any one now a subscriber to the CHRISTIAN 
Dron who will send us a new subscription, with his 
own, (together with $6.00) to the CHRISTIAN Unton and 
Chromos “ Wide Awake and Fast Asleep.” Both offers 
*aikece net rcws fect crs ths 2 onrrn’s Camytn'on. 
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FRAMES FOR THE CHROMOS. 


A T considerable trouble we have made arrange- 
ments by which frames for our premium chro- 
mos may be had, by subscribers from the Canvassing 
Agent, if desirable, at the following uniform rate of 
charges, per pair: 
BLACK WALNUT AND GILT. 
FOR THE PAIR. 
Style 1. Two inches (54 inch inside gilt) ' “0 
“2. Two and five-eighths inches (5; in. inside gilt).... 3 00: 
“ 3. Three and one-eighth “ = “*).... 38 7 
FULL GILT. 
Style 4. Sciences cakes oe o5.sis neo deicesscasamsncds 2 80 
“5. 'Two and one-half inches 
“ 6. Three inches 
Specimens of these frames will be shown by the Agents, who 
can obtain them at wholesale rates from the Publishers; ar- 
rangements having been made to supply them by thousands. 
To save time, petty trouble and expense to our subscribers, 
we will supply trimmings (or materials) for hanging the frames, 
say four yards (two yards for each picture), together with two 
porcelain-headed nails, as follows: 


4 Yards crimson-covered wire cord, (affording per- 

fect security against moths) and 2 nails 55 cts. 
4 Yards large crimson cord without the wire (triple 
twist) and 2 nails c 

Additional cord will be furnished at the rate of 123; cents per- 
yard for the wire cord, and 10 cents for the woolen cord. The 
wire cord is far more durable. 

These materials can be put up in packages to accompany 
each pair of frames sold, either at the Christian Union office, 
or by our Agents. If sent by mail, an additional charge is 
made of 21 cents postage for the woolen cord, and 18 cents for 
the wire cord and nails; the Post-office department charging 
letter postage upon such articles. 

We will express frames, trimmings, &c., to subscribers, on 
receipt of remittances, either in postal money order or regis- 
tered letter, to cover the above prices: express charges being 
at the cost of the purchaser. 

In all such cases, subscribers will serve the convenience of 
the publishers and their own purposes by invariably sendi 
the date of their subscription. ~ 

N.B.—Special terms and prices to Canadian Agents and sub- 
scribers. 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Cause of Delay in Chromos.— We deem it 
well to say this: The delay in furnishing Chromos to’ 
cur subscribers is not our fault; it belongs to the 
artists and printers in France—and yet is more misfor- 
tune than fault, even with them. ur contracts with 
our printers in Paris, where all our Chromos have been 
made, were explicit and clear. But the.demand was 
far larger than they had expected, “‘ gigantic and un- 
heard of in the annals of chromo. lithography ;” their 
machinery broke, and they had bad luck generally ; 
and they failed in their contract to deliver the number 
of pictures called for. But everything now is in good 
running order, and the quantity and even the quality 
of the work is daily improving. We havedelivered to 
all names received at this office up to Jan. 1, 1872, and 
shall clear the rest off as rapidly as possible, guaran- 
tceing this: that every subscriber will get his Chromos 
long before his subscription has expired. It is quite 
probable that, through oversight on the part of our 
mailing clerks, er by reason of change of address, 
some subscribers’ names may have been omitted in the 
delivery. .Such will confer a favor on the Publishers 
by informing them of the fact. Butsabscribers should 
not write unless they are confident that their names 
were sent in ample time to reach us on or before the 
1st of January; otherwise their writing may prove 
useless and be more of a hindrance than a help. 


Chromo Malling.—All Subscribers who sent 
their subscription money by mail or paid it at the pub- 
lication office, or at either of the branch offices, in Bos- 
ton or Chicago, and who sent only $3 (or $3.25 for the 
mounted Chromos) should remit ten cents to the pub- 
lishers to defray postage, so that the pictures may be 
sent by mail, the offer of the Chromos to mail-subscri- 
bers being, “ deliverable at the publication office.” 

N.B.—The requirement of ten cents for mailing does 
not apply to those who subscribed through Agents. The 
Publishers have been returning that amount to quite a 
number of Agents’ subscribers who have sent it under 
misapprehension. To all such, the Chromos go “FREE 
BY MAIL.” 


File Binding —Desirous to obtain for our readers 
every possible convenience at low rates, we make 
arrangements for various things by large quantities ;. 
and we are now prepared to.furnish a patent “ Strap- 
File and Binder,” very simple in construction and con- 
venient for handling, at $1.50, free by mail to any ad- 
dress in the United States. The Binder consists of a 
handsome, dark, cloth port-folio cover, with a simple 
and strong device for slipping in and securely holding. 
twenty-six numbers of the Christian Union—t. c., one 
volume, or six months’ papers. 


Changes of Address.—All subscribers sending 
to the publishers for changes of address must (if they 
wish e changes properly made) send always the 
present or old address as well as the future or new 
address; and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste 
it on the letter of instructions. 


Inquiries.—We would also request that all per- 
sons who call at the office, or who write letters, to 
inquire about their subscriptions, chromos, or any 
other such point, will, if — bring with them 
their subscription receipts, if they call, or send date of 
subscription if they write, that the exact date of sub- 
scription may always easily be ascertained. This will 
save us trouble, and spare them the waiting ef many 
weary minutes. 

Expirations.—Hereafter the Publishers will al- 
ways step the CurIsTIAN Union at the expiration of 
the time for which it is _ so that if you wish to con- 
tinue it, it would be well to renew your subscription at 
least two weeks before the time expires, in order to 
have the paper come right along without break. By 
s0 doing you will also get your name earlier on the new 
Chromo list. Look at the printed label on your paper; 
the date thereon shows when your subscription ex- 
pires. 

To our Agents.—In sending the list and names 
of subscribers, Agents will serve the convenience of 
clerks and printers, and so hasten their own returns, 
by always Keeping the list of names on rate sheets 
from their business letters. Write the letter ; inclose 
the list, with your own name and address as Agent, 
ard the date of sending, plainly written at the head. 





